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ABSTRACT 



This report provides a summary of the preliminary 
investigations conducted by the Early Literacy Workgroup in Maine’s schools, 
and is designed to serve the following purposes: articulate a set of 
interrelated, common characteristics of successful literacy programs; extend 
to schools an invitation to dialogue about effective literacy practices and 
supportive school and community contexts; provide schools a place to begin 
examining their own practices, and a recursive model for doing so; and inform 
the Center for Inquiry's continued examination of literacy practices in 
Maine. The report presents its information in the following order: a summary 
of the research design used to gather data; an examination of common 
characteristics revealed in the analysis of the data, including a description 
of a recursive model for effecting change; and a set of preliminary 
conclusions, implications, and questions for further dialogue in local school 
districts among professional development service providers, as well as 
policymakers. (Includes 6 tables. Appendixes include a 17-item bibliography 
of references, a guide to dialogue, the survey used in the investigation, and 
literacy resources.) (NKA) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Center for Inquiry on Literacy 

Inquiry, to which Saul Alinsky alludes, involves asking questions 
and in the process of searching for answers, constructing new 
learning. As teachers, we encourage our students to have inquiring 
minds, to investigate their world in search of answers to their ques- 
tions. As teachers, we should also conduct ongoing inquiries of our 
own to ensure we are learning, improving our practice, and achiev- 
ing a positive impact on children's education. The Maine Depart- 
ment of Education envisions that the Center for Inquiry on Literacy 
will provide practitioners with a structure to help support such 
professional inquiry. 

Impetus for the creation of a Center for Inquiry on Literacy came 
from a couple of key developments during the past two years. First, 
in preparation for implementing the Learning Results legislation, the 
Assessment Design Team report of February 1997 suggested that 
"the State take a leadership role in developing a statewide inventory 
and assessment of beginning reading." Second, in 1998, the Na- 
tional Research Council commissioned its own inquiry regarding the 
effectiveness of interventions for children at risk of having problems 
learning to read. Results of this inquiry were compiled in a report 
entitled Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children (Snow, 

Burns, & Griffin, Eds., 1998). As the report's authors note, the 
inquiry came in response to the recognition that while "most chil- 
dren learn to read, many do not read well enough to ensure under- 
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"Some say it is not 
coincidence that the 
question mark is an 
inverted plow; breaking 
up the hard soil of old 
beliefs and preparing for 
new growth." 

(Saul Alinsky) 
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“We can begin inquiry 
now on what kinds of 
studies teachers, indi- 
vidually or in small 
groups, might conduct to 
illuminate details of the 
learning process, to 
become more sophisti- 
cated about their par- 
ticular students, and to 
become more capable of 
demonstrating the rel- 
evance of learning to the 
individual child. We 
have the chance, if we 
will but seize it, of free- 
ing the teacher to be the 
diagnostician, the 
stalker of meaning, and 
the constant learner we 
have always claimed he 
was or should be." 



standing and meet the demands of an increasingly competitive 
economy" (Snow, et al., 1998, p.l). 

The results of the National Research Council's study come at an 
opportune time. School reform efforts, such as the implementation 
of Learning Results legislation, have raised expectations for what 
readers should know and be able to do. Similarly, public awareness 
of the critical role of reading proficiency is growing. Research 
findings related to reading processes, skills, strategies, instruction, 
assessment, and learning environments offer a foundation for 
"dialogue and planning to bring all students to high levels of lit- 
eracy" (Braunger and Lewis, 1998, p.l). The Center for Inquiry on 
Literacy seeks to provide a vehicle for this kind of sustained and 
reflective examination of literacy practices in Maine. 

Commissioner's Charge 

The Center's work began in September of 1998 when Commissioner 
of Education, J. Duke Albanese, charged a broad-based "Early 
Literacy Work Group" to begin examining effective early literacy 
practices occurring in Maine schools. The charge was further re- 
fined to focus on schools whose fourth grade Maine Educational 
Assessment (MEA) scores in reading not only demonstrated success- 
ful achievement, but also either met or exceeded predicted score 
ranges. To gather data from such schools, the Early Literacy Work 
Group chose a two-tier approach for its examination: first, it sur- 
veyed a large group of identified schools, then — following an initial 
review of the survey responses — brought a smaller group of repre- 
sentative schools together for a daylong conference, where the 
representative schools discussed in detail their practices and histo- 
ries of making effective changes in their early literacy programs. A 
Solid Foundation is based on the Early Literacy Work Group's analy- 
sis of the survey data and the extensive conversations from the 
conference. In responding to the Commissioner's charge, this report 
is intended to be a starting point in further investigations and the 
first in a series of reports undertaken by the Department of 
Education's Center for Inquiry on Literacy. 



(Schaefer, 1967, p. 57) 
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An Invitation to Join the Dialogue 

Elementary schools in the State of Maine are concerned about lit- 
eracy. Fourth grade MEA data in reading, a core literacy indicator, 
show considerable variation in student achievement among schools 
and within the groups of students at particular schools. While there 
is cause for celebration that Maine's fourth graders achieve at or 
near the top in the reading and the writing portions of National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), this achievement 
should not give rise to complacency. These same NAEP results, 
upon closer examination, also reveal that one out of four Maine 
students has not acquired a level of literacy that will support the 
kind of on-going, independent learning that is increasingly de- 
manded in the Information Age. Since the Learning Results hold out 
the vision of significant achievement for all students, it is imperative 
for us to examine these achievement disparities to better understand 
how schools can improve student performance. 

This report extends an invitation to dialogue, not only about the 
preliminary findings from the Early Literacy Work Group's investi- 
gation, but about the many and varied challenges those concerned 
with literacy face. A wide range of people must work together in 
order to ensure that all children will become fully literate, including 
parents, early childhood caregivers, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, teacher preparation institutions, and legislators. 
Our invitation recognizes that in many cases we will be building on 
successful practices that need reinforcement and encouragement 
rather than implementing major changes. The strength of Maine 




" Although children have 
been taught to read for 
many centuries, only in 
this century - and until 
recently only in some 
countries - has there 
been widespread expec- 
tation that literacy 
skills be universal... 
Today, in the United 
States, we expect 100 
percent of the popula- 
tion to be literate. Fur- 
thermore, the definition 
of full-fledged literacy 
has shifted over the last 
century with increased 
technology, with the 
development of commu- 
nication over distances, 
and with the prolifera- 
tion of large-scale eco- 
nomic enterprises 

The demands are far 
greater than those 
placed on the vast ma- 
jority of literate indi- 
viduals schooled a quar- 
ter-century ago." 

(National Research Council 
Report, 1998) 
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students' performance on national tests, as well as on State mea- 
sures, is a tribute to the many dedicated and skillful teachers in our 
schools and to the parents who support their children's efforts to 
become readers. Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the unevenness 
of achievement that various data sources reveal. Unless dramatic 
steps are taken, children who are hesitant readers by the end of the 
third grade will in all likelihood fall further behind in reading and in 
other subjects where effective literacy skills support continued 
achievement. 

The findings of this report offer hope to all schools. The schools 
reflected in the data range from large to small, represent all geo- 
graphic areas in Maine, and have differing per pupil expenditures 
and amounts of instructional materials available to them. The 
persistence, enthusiasm, dedication and skill of the teachers and 
administrators who serve in these schools, and others like them in 
the State, show what can be accomplished. As we examine literacy 
in Maine's schools, we should applaud their efforts. Continued 
improvement will be based on the same fundamental strategy that 
has led to Maine's success to date: gradually building teachers' 
capacities to understand their students' needs and building support- 
ive contexts for improved practice in every Maine school. 

Creative writing 
— Grade 2 
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Solid Foundation provides a summary of the preliminary 
investigations conducted by the Early Literacy 
Workgroup, and is designed to serve the following purposes: 

Articulate a set of inter-related, common characteristics of 
successful early literacy programs and the contexts in 
which they exist; 



S£>, 







® Extend to schools an invitation to dialogue about effective 
literacy practices and supportive school and community 
contexts; 



® Provide schools a place to begin examining their own 
practices, and a recursive model for doing so; and 

e Inform the Center for Inquiry's continued examination of 
literacy practices in Maine. 



The sequence of presentation in the report follows the order in 
which the Early Literacy Work Group conducted its investigation: 

o A summary of the research design used to gather data; 

® An examination of common characteristics revealed in the 
analysis of the data, including a description of a recursive 
model for effecting change; and 

° A set of preliminary conclusions, implications, and ques- 
tions for further dialogue in local school districts among 
professional development service providers, as well as 
policy makers. 

Appendices include a bibliography of references, a guide to dia- 
logue, the survey used in the investigation, and literacy resources. 
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Research Design 

Following the Commissioner of Education's charge to gather state- 
wide data regarding the current status of early literacy in Maine, a 
geographically diverse group — representing literacy practitioners 
from the public schools and scholars from University of Maine 
campuses — was assembled. In September of 1998 this Early Literacy 
Work Group began meeting to identify the goals of the early literacy 
project. Based on the charge from the Commissioner, it was deter- 
mined that the project's goals would be: to gather data on exem- 
plary literacy programs across the State and to determine the com- 
mon characteristics that contribute to their success. For the pur- 
poses of the project, "early literacy" was defined as literacy in 
kindergarten through grade three. 

The Work Group developed an initial research design to gather and 
analyze data on common practices in schools that have demon- 
strated successful student achievement in the area of literacy. To 
ensure that the design included schools in all socio-economic catego- 
ries, the Work Group also collaborated with the Center for Educa- 
tional Policy, Applied Research and Evaluation (CEPARE) at the 
University of Southern Maine to refine the research design to in- 
clude a "value added" component. 
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Student Achievement Data Were Used to Identify 
Schools 

The first step in the process was to use fourth grade Maine Educa- 
tional Assessment (MEA) scores in reading to identify schools that 
would be candidates for study. Then, to achieve the value added 
goal, CEPARE used a selection process that had been developed for 
an earlier study of "high performing schools." This process relies on 
three criteria: 

9 A school-level, three-year average MEA reading score one- 
half standard deviation or more above the state average; 

» 75% or more of the students scoring at Basic or above in 

reading; and 

® A school-level, three-year average z-score of 0.5 or greater 
above the predicted score on the MEA. [Technical Report 
from the Work Group on Early Literacy, Kopp, 1999.] 

These criteria were applied in sequential order to state 4 th grade 
MEA reading scores to identify two groups of schools: those scoring 
in an "above-average" range using the high-performing schools 
calculation; and those scoring in an "average" range using the high- 
performing schools calculation. Since 4 th grade reading scores are 
not applicable for schools containing only grades K-3, Title I Ad- 
equate Yearly Progress (AYP) results were also used to identify 
additional schools that have demonstrated consistent improvement 
in reading achievement in grades K-3. The above process yielded 
151 schools to be surveyed. 



A Survey of Literacy Programs Provided a Breadth of 
Information 

The Work Group surveyed principals or literacy specialists in the 151 
schools to gather extensive data on early literacy practices, and to 
identify a smaller set of schools for more in-depth study. Based on 
a review by the Work Group of the most recent literature regarding 
literacy, the survey was developed with several components in 
mind: instruction, assessment, professional development, reading 
interventions, and student and staff characteristics. Of the 151 
surveys that were sent, 78 surveys were returned, a return rate of 
approximately 52%. (See Appendix C for a copy of the survey.) 
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A Set of Representative Schools Was Identified for 
Further Study 

From the group of schools who returned surveys, the Work Group 
identified a smaller group of schools for further study — all of which 
scored in the "above average" range in the high-performing schools 
calculation or demonstrated consistently strong improvement using 
the AYP formula. It is important to note that one goal in selecting 
schools for further study was to ensure that the group was represen- 
tative of many types of schools and all regions in Maine. Thus, the 
14 schools chosen for further study were selected from a geographi- 
cally diverse pool of schools with populations ranging from 24 to 
over 800 students, with special education populations ranging from 
9% to 35%, and with free and reduced lunch populations ranging 
from 7% to 97%. Of the 14 schools invited, 11 accepted the invitation 
and attended the conference. 

The purpose in studying this smaller sample of schools was to gain 
detailed descriptions of their literacy programs and the contexts in 
which they exist. Representatives from each of the eleven schools 
were assembled for a daylong conference in Bar Harbor. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to provide teachers, literacy specialists, 
and principals in the schools an opportunity to tell their stories of 
success. Members of the Work Group participated as either group 
facilitators or note-takers so that the rich detail of each school's story 
could be drawn out and captured. In follow-up analysis by the 
Work Group, several distinguishing common characteristics of the 
high performing schools were identified, and they form the heart of 
this report. 
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A Foundation for Further Dialogue and Inquiry 

The findings of this study are not intended to represent a list of 
practices that, if implemented, would automatically result in in- 
creased early literacy achievement in any given school. Nor did the 
research project probe more deeply into the classroom practices 
identified in the data, or contrast practices in high-performing with 
those in lower performing schools. Rather, it was intended to paint 
a broad-brush picture of underlying characteristics present in 
schools with strong literacy achievement. Further research on 
effective early literacy programs will be the subject of an in-depth 
follow-up research project to be conducted by the Department's 
Center for Inquiry on Literacy. 

The results of this study do suggest that common characteristics can 
be found in schools with exemplary achievement in reading in the 
early grades. The characteristics themselves, however, reveal just as 
much about the professional contexts in which effective programs 
have flourished, and thus connect with the effective schools and 
systemic change research conducted over the past three decades 
(Bossert, 1985, Edmonds, 1979, Fullen et al, 1981, House, 1981, Senge, 
1990). A Solid Foundation , and the body of research on the organiza- 
tional contexts of schools, make it clear that creating the conditions 
for success in literacy involves a set of inter-related factors; therefore. 
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it is recommended that schools use these initial findings as a spring- 
board for engaging in professional dialogue and examining the 
complex factors that influence their own literacy practices, the 
performance of their students, and the school and community 
contexts in which they exist. 

In the weeks and months ahead, the Center for Inquiry on Literacy 
will build on this initial investigation. As noted above, a more 
comprehensive research project, designed to probe more deeply into 
the characteristics of effective early literacy programs, is already 
underway. In addition, the Center for Inquiry will also conduct 
follow-up discussions with early literacy practitioners across 
Maine — using this report as a reference point — to extend our current 
understanding of early literacy practices and to assist literacy educa- 
tors in reflecting on their own classrooms and schools. 
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A s the description of the research design suggests, in order to 
identify a range of common characteristics that are evident in 
schools with successful early literacy programs, two sources 
of data were examined: responses in the 78 written surveys returned 
and comments from participants at the Bar Harbor conference. From 
these data sources, six common characteristics emerged: 

, i| Professional development is shared, ongoing, and 
8 supported in a number of ways; 



Student performance data are used to improve student 
achievement; 

School staff work together to find solutions to instructional 

issues; 



4 Effective leadership is present, though it can come from 
people in different roles; 




Parents and community are engaged in multiple ways; 
and 



Various resources are used to respond to 
students' needs. 



In the sections below, each of these common characteristics will be 
described in greater detail and supported with survey data and 
anecdotal comments from the Bar Harbor conference participants. 
In addition, implications for practice and questions for further 
inquiry will be listed for each common characteristic. 
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As teachers spend 
more time as learn- 
ers, the impact is felt 
in the classroom. We 
are now a a profes- 
sion of life-long 
learners ; we're not 
just talking about it. 

— Bar Harbor 
conference participant 



Model for Effecting Change 

One overarching theme emerged from the conversations at the Bar 
Harbor conference: even though the schools that participated in the 
conference started from different places in their search for better 
literacy practices, a recursive process with common steps was 
evident in each school. This collaborative process began with the 
identification of an area in need of improvement based on a review 
of student achievement data, then moved to a review of research for 
ideas to address the challenge. Goals were set, and staff worked 
together to achieve these goals. Data analysis led to changes in 
practice. Finally, schools found ways to celebrate their successes. 
This process became a pattern that was repeated for another literacy 
challenge selected for improvement. A model of the process appears 
below: 




Celebration of Research Based Success Professional Inquiry 




This approach of collaborative inquiry was reflected in all of the 
schools participating in the Bar Harbor conference. Many teacher 
participants indicated they expected to work in an atmosphere of 
shared professional learning. Their expectation was that schools 
would offer them opportunities to meet to discuss insights, agree on 
shared goals, and examine student work in the context of those 
goals. The change process itself, in that sense, provided the context 
in which improved literacy practices took root and flourished. 
Several of the common characteristics described in this report relate 
directly to this larger process that schools used to analyze and 
improve their practice. 




Professional Learning is Shared, 
Ongoing, and Supported in a 
Number of Ways 



Survey and conference data indicate that on-going professional 
development occurs in a variety of ways and addresses a number of 
literacy topics. Survey data reflect staff development formats most 
commonly used to improve reading instruction (See Table 1). Data 
from the survey also indicate that 25% of K-4 teachers hold a 
Master's degree, while about 10% of K-4 teachers have earned a 
Master's degree in literacy Survey data also suggest teacher engage- 
ment in a variety of professional development topics specific to 
reading instruction (See Table 2). 



TABLE 1 




TABLE 2 




Format 


Percent of 


Professional 


Percent of 




Schools 


Development Topic 


Schools | 


Professional Workshops 


70% 


Reading/Language Arts Instruction 


.... 63% i 


District Workshops 


66% 


Instruction for Low Achieving Students . 


.... 56% ! 


Peer Review/Ongoing Structured 




Learning Results Alignment and 




Teacher Collaboration 


48% 


Standards Work 


....48% 


Regional Conferences 


44% 


Performance Assessment 


....43% : 


Courses Provided by On-Site 




Interpreting Achievement Test 


s 


Professional Development Person .... 


40% 


Information 


....27% 


University Coursework 


37% 


Classroom Management Techniques 


....19% ; 


National Conferences 


8% 


Other Curriculum Content 
Instruction (e.g., science) 


....17% 






Parent Involvement/Volunteerism 


.... 14% 






Accelerated Learning Techniques 


....13% 






Higher Order Thinking Skills Instruction 


....11% 






School-Based Management/ 
Decision-Making 


6% 



These survey findings are supported by reports provided by partici- 
pants in the Bar Harbor conference. Participants highlighted a 
number of ways in which professional development for literacy 
topics is provided in an ongoing fashion in their schools. 
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Teachers mentioned engaging in university coursework, including 
outreach courses and cohort formats sponsored through the Univer- 
sity of Maine System. These courses targeted classroom practice, in- 
corporating both phonemic awareness and literature-based approaches. 
One rural school reported taking advantage of its closeness to a uni- 
versity site by supporting extensive staff development, and 50% of the 
teachers there had earned a Master's degree, with 33% of these de- 
grees in literacy. 

The role that the Reading Recovery™ program, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Maine and the Maine Department of Education, has played 
in staff development was mentioned by more than half of the schools 
in the conference sample. The grounding that teachers have received 
in reading theory through the Reading Recovery™ model was seen as 
particularly helpful. Peer observation and coaching were viewed as 
significant to the training process. The schools in the conference sample 
referred to Reading Recovery™ as a "catalyst" for helping them dis- 
cover strategies for — and improvements of their understanding about 
teaching — all children to read. They believed that it had given them 
practical help in reflecting on their literacy programs and that it 
"opened up a drive for better practice." 



Creative writing 

- Grade two 
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On-site Consultants 

Some schools participating in the conference had been able to bring an 
outside consultant on-site, either for a week of training for teachers in 
the summer or for repeated workshops. Two schools had used a con- 
sultant for help on phonemic awareness, writing, spelling and using 
data to inform instruction. Another district had used a consultant to 
train teachers in the Assured Readiness for Learning program, a train- 
the-trainer model. 

Another method of supporting classroom teachers, described by con- 
ference participants, was the commitment of their schools and dis- 
tricts to add literacy specialists to the staff. Most of the schools in the 
conference sample had access to a literacy leader. These literacy lead- 
ers — literacy specialists. Title I or Reading Recovery teachers, or class- 
room teachers with expert knowledge — have provided resources and 
"guided practice" to teachers who were trying to use new techniques. 
A rural school district described using Title I funds to develop a net- 
work of building-level literacy coordinators who in turn trained Title I 
tutors and worked with classroom teachers. Another approach, spon- 
sored by the University of Maine, called the "Literacy Collaborative," 
features a literacy coordinator who, by working directly in the school 
building, models classroom strategies, works with teachers on literacy 
problems with specific children, and provides professional develop- 
ment seminars for teachers. A description of the Literacy Collabora- 
tive Model can be found in Appendix D. 
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Building on Whole School Initiatives 

Conference participants shared a third technique for ongoing profes- 
sional development in the area of literacy. Some of the schools in the 
conference sample had identified frameworks they had used for other 
curriculum initiatives and had transferred those frameworks to their 
work on literacy issues. One small city school had built on concepts 
contained in the "Success for All" model. Although the effort was 
never fully funded, concepts and goals laid out in the model were still 
influencing teachers' practice. Another school had been part of the 
Maine Math and Science "Beacon Project" and saw that experience as 
helping teachers understand what standards were all about. Teachers 
in that school were using science as the content area for many of the 
children's early reading assignments. 



Implications 

Different techniques or formats for professional development have 
served as catalysts for improving literacy practices. It will be impor- 
tant for each school and district to examine what techniques have 
been employed, evaluate their impact on classroom practices, and 
consider implications for further growth. Beyond the school district, 
if the lessons learned from this investigation are to be applied in 
other schools, then regional resources, inter-district collaborations', 
and state-level programs will need to be strengthened to ensure 
every literacy teacher has access to high quality professional devel- 
opment. The partnership among local districts, the University of 
Maine, and the Department of Education to introduce Reading 
Recovery™ into schools should serve as a continuing source of 
professional learning and sharing and as a model for other initia- 
tives. The findings of this report also reinforce the importance of 
making expert knowledge — generally in the form of the literacy 
specialist — accessible enough to teachers for frequent consultation. 
Finally, current local and state systems for inducting new teachers 
into the profession must be examined with a sharp focus on implica- 
tions for teachers in early literacy programs. 
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Questions for Further Inquiry 

® How can we ensure that teacher preparation programs 
provide sufficient training in early literacy practices? 

° Given the importance of high-quality professional devel- 
opment in literacy for teachers in the primary grades,, how 
can we strengthen the state and local infrastructures tqj^ 
ensure access to these opportunities in all parts of Maine? 

0 How can we ensure that professional development ]alansN 
include learning opportunities for all those who woi^k with] 
young readers, including reading tutors. Title I teachers,-^ 
educational technicians, and others? 



How can we strengthen teacher induction programs to 
ensure that beginning primary grade teachers are given 
access to expert literacy knowledge and support during 
the formative years of their practice? 
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A Closer Look . . . Reading Recovery 



Reading Recovery™ could not be provided 
without collaboration among educational stake- 
holders: the State Department of Education, the 
Center for Early Literacy at the University of Maine 
and local school districts in all regions of Maine. 
The Department of Education has provided lead- 
ership and vision in promoting quality education 
in the early years and adopting the concept of 
early intervention to prevent reading difficulties. 
This leadership and vision set the stage for a vari- 
ety of professional development efforts targeted 
toward teachers working at the K-5 level, includ- 
ing Reading Recovery™. Since 1993 the Maine 
State Legislature has allocated funds to help sup- 
port Reading Recovery™ training and implemen- 
tation. In addition, Title I funds, distributed 
through the Department of Education, provide a 
major source of literacy staffing and professional 
development in Maine. 

The Center for Early Literacy at the Univer- 
sity of Maine has been a key partner in develop- 
ing the professional development courses for 
Reading Recovery™ and K-5 teachers. The Cen- 
ter houses a Trainer/Coordinator who trains and 
supports Reading Recovery™ teacher leaders. Lo- 
cal school districts house teacher leaders and pro- 
vide behind-the-glass training facilities to promote 
peer coaching and actual hands-on learning by 
the teachers. With the commitment of local 
school districts, Reading Recovery™ and in-ser- 
vice courses for K-5 teachers can be provided in 
every region of Maine, including some island 
schools and schools in the remotest parts of 



Maine. 

During the school year 1997-98, 336 teach- 
ers provided Reading Recover™ instruction for 
2,1 71 children in 217 schools throughout Maine. 
In addition, Reading Recovery™ teachers and 
teacher leaders often served as staff developers, 
teaching their colleagues how to take running 
records, how to use the Observation Survey 
(Clay, 1993), and how to teach reading strate- 
gies. In addition, Reading Recovery™ has 
sparked a need for high quality professional de- 
velopment for all primary level educators. A 
yearlong course for teachers at this level uses 
the behind-the-glass facilities at Reading 
Recovery™ sites. Over 930 K-3 teachers have 
participated in this course, impacting an esti- 
mated 20,460 Maine children. A similar course 
for teachers at grades 3-5 is also offered state- 
wide. 

The goal of the stakeholder collaboration 
described above is to provide classroom, Read- 
ing Recovery™, and special education teachers 
with consistent and high quality professional de- 
velopment through the use of research-based 
teaching practices. In this way, we can ensure 
that Maine's young children will pass through 
the early years of education with seamless tran- 
sitions between classrooms and special pro- 
grams, and from grade to grade, in their journey 
towards becoming fluent readers. 

Paula Moore, Director, 
Center for Early Literacy, 
University of Maine 
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Performance Data are Used to 
Improve Student Achievement 



Maine's Learning Results legislation calls for the establishment of a 
comprehensive State and local assessment system. The State part of 
that system is the Maine Educational Assessment (MEA), estab- 
lished in 1985. Work at both state and local levels is currently under- 
way to help local systems understand the importance of rethinking 
traditional ways of grading, ranking, and assessing students. At the 
local level, teachers and students are learning how to use quality 
work as a guide to instruction rather than using testing as a ranking 
and sorting mechanism. The goal at both the state and local levels is 
to use performance data as feedback that can inform instruction. 



Setting Higher Goals 

The Maine Learning Results set forth an explicit commitment to the 
success of all students. Conference participants' comments about 
increased expectations for student achievement highlighted the 
importance of teachers believing that all children can succeed. The 
general consensus among the participating schools was that this 
belief was a "root cause" for better student performance. Overall, 
conference participants suggested that their belief that all children 
can learn has been strengthened by the increasing ability of teachers 




" Any current effort to 
prevent reading difficul- 
ties occurs in the context 
of "systemic reform", the 
term used to describe 
state initiatives begun in 
the last decade to im- 
prove education. Sys- 
temic reform involves the 
interaction of (a) high 
standards for all chil- 
dren, (b) assessments to 
measure the achievement 
of the standards, and (c) 
the capacity of teachers 
and schools to ensure 
that children achieve the 
standards." 

(Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 
1998, p. 299) 
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to understand and use a variety of both data-analysis and instruc- 
tional practices to meet individual needs. Moreover, this belief in 
the importance of each child appears to have had profound implica- 
tions on how teachers use assessment data. 



Survey data showed a clear pattern among primary classrooms in 
successful schools of using frequent formal and informal methods of 
assessing children's performance and then using that assessment to 
adjust instruction. Evidence of how student performance data is 
used was collected in the survey and is displayed in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



Assess (most often on a weekly basis) to inform instruction 64.1 % 

Assess (weekly) for diagnostic purposes 41 .0% 

Assess (weekly) to determine effectiveness of 

reading curriculum 29.5% 



Use running records of oral reading behavior "a great deal" 



to align curriculum, instruction and assessment 40.0% 

Do not use running records 1 0.0% 



Assess (on a weekly basis) to assign a letter grade 21 .8% 

Assess (on a yearly basis) to assign a letter grade 1 .3% 



ME A Data 

All of the schools participating in the conference had used the MEA 
data as an external standard to help them judge progress in their 
overall programs. Low or disappointing MEA scores had often 
served as a catalyst for organizing efforts to improve MEA results. 
MEA scores had been used for professional development purposes, 
providing a large data bank to track progress for all students. One 
school had targeted open-ended writing practices in the third grade 
in order to help students understand how to approach the questions 
and prompts they would encounter on the fourth grade MEA. 
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MEA scores had also been analyzed to support school districts' 
multi-year studies of instructional practice. Over time, this analysis 
led to a range of ways for keeping track of student progress with the 
focus on what teachers know when students come to them, and 
what they know when those students leave. 

Other literacy Assessments 

In addition to MEA data, a variety of literacy assessment tools was 
used regularly by conference participants. Some assessments com- 
monly mentioned include: running records; Clay's Observation 
Survey (Clay, 1993); student portfolios; and assessments based on 
"leveled" trade books to help teachers match students with instruc- 
tional texts. All of the schools participating in the conference had 
focused teachers' attention on student work across more than one 
classroom, and had used common scoring guides for student work 
to support consistent interpretation of standards across classroom 
and grade levels. A number of schools had used student portfolios 
for keeping track of samples of student work over time. 

In addition, conference participants indicated that staff development 
offered to teachers who had helped score MEA writing assessments, 
had gradually led schools to develop their own school-wide scoring 
events of student writing. "Blind" scoring, without student names 
attached, was frequently used as a means to focus discussion on 
school-wide standards and program quality rather than on indi- 
vidual student scores. 



Fall writing prompts 

- Kindergarten 



"Real improvements 
will come about not 
because standards have 
been written by commit- 
tees but because the 
standards come alive 
when teachers study 
student work, collabora- 
tion with other teachers 
to improve their under- 
standing of subjects and 
students' thinking, and 
develop new approaches 
to teaching that are 
relevant and useful for 
them and their stu- 
dents." 

(Darling-Hammond, 
1997, pg. 236) 
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Implications 

Two essential aspects of standards-based reforms have helped shape 
the context for improved literacy practice: the commitment to high 
standards for all students, and the use of assessment data to make 
more informed instructional decisions about individual students 
and to evaluate program effectiveness. At both the philosophical 
and practical levels, the commitment to high standards for all learn- 
ers has profound implications for schools. Shared accountability for 
all students, will influence the choice of assessment tools, how 
teachers are supported in their use, and how the results are used. 

For individual students and in the aggregate, assessment data can be 
a powerful lever for improvement. 

Now that the MEA has been aligned to the Learning Results, the data 
schools receive each year should provide a clearer picture of student 
achievement toward the common standards. While the Learning 
Results statute calls for a balance of state and local assessments to 
monitor progress toward meeting the standards, most schools are 
still in the formative stages of assessment system development. In 
addition, for MEA and local data to be used effectively, schools will 
need to ensure that assessment data analysis is given high priority 
status in planning for professional development. 




Questions for Further Inquiry 



To what extent is literacy instruction grounded in the 
belief that all students can and must learn to communicate 
effectively through reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing? 

What formal and informal literacy data are currently being 
collected about students in schools, districts, and state- 
wide? 

How are assessment data being used to inform instruc- 
tion? 

How strong is the link between assessment data and the 
processes used in Maine schools to plan for professional 
development? 
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A Closer Look . . . Using Data 



As a result of weak scores on the first MEAs, 
given in 1 986, Westbrook decided to hire a spe- 
cialist to focus on Language Arts in grades K-8. 
Over the next few years, several resulting changes 
led to improved MEA scores but we still felt fur- 
ther improvement was possible. Administrators 
started looking at the data on programming trends 
in the district. In particular, we looked at the num- 
bers and percentage of children being referred 
to, and participating in, Title I and special educa- 
tion programs. That information led to a search 
for a program to target at-risk children in first 
grade. We were interested in implementing an 
early intervention program with a strong basis in 
research that would be annually evaluated for ef- 
fectiveness. Once this was in place, we turned 
our attention to looking at the numbers of chil- 
dren recommended for retention. In the process, 
it occurred to us that we were providing high 
quality staff development for special reading 
teachers but not for classroom teachers at K-2. 
Our continued examination of the data led us to 
develop an in-classroom coaching model that 
helped build in-house capacity while at the same 
time providing high quality, on-going staff devel- 
opment. 



With positive results showing annually on 
district K-2 assessments, which we follow 
closely, Westbrook has begun to focus on grades 
3-5. Unfortunately, there is very little program- 
ming available at the current time for the inter- 
mediate grades. So, we are usi ng what we know 
from the K-2 level and applying the same staff 
development model for 3-5 teachers, including 
in-class coaching by district trained coaches. 

Another review of district data showed that, 
due to an increase in struggling readers moving 
into the district in the intermediate grades, we 
needed to address what we were doing in our 
grades 3-5 Title I program. As a result, we are in 
the beginning stages of implementing a re- 
searched-based program on comprehension in 
Title I. Westbrook has learned to use several 
types of district data in addition to our own ob- 
servations to make better decisions and improve 
our schools. 

Pat Jackman, 
Language Arts Director 
Westbrook School Department 
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3 School Staff Work Together To 
Find Solutions To Instructional 
Issues 



We've been developing 
a model of getting 
knowledge we don't 
have from another 
source and then teach- 
ers and principals use 
this knowledge to 
inform collaborative 
decisions about what 
our focus should be. 
Principals and teachers 
find the time to do this 
work together. 

- Bar Harbor 
conference participant 



Data from schools surveyed for this project indicate a collaborative 
effort among staff to find solutions to literacy instructional issues 
related to literacy Survey data that point to this collaborative effort 
include: 

° 60% of schools report high faculty focus on reading; • 

° Of those schools sampled, 69% report a "considerable" 
level of communication among staff regarding reading 
instruction and student progress; and 

0 57% of schools report "considerable" congruence in the 

methods and materials used among classroom teachers 
and/or special education teachers. 



This collaborative effort described in the survey is further high- 
lighted by the experiences shared by the conference participants. All 
of the schools in the conference sample emphasized the importance 
of building and maintaining a climate where everyone works to- 
ward common goals. Conference participants stressed the impor- 
tance of open discussion regarding different approaches to reading, 
with discussion leading to consensus around key points. As de- 
scribed earlier, staff development activities had helped teachers 
learn how to set a goal, work toward it, assess progress, and then 
adjust the goal accordingly. Using this recursive model revealed that 
encouraging open discussion of different teacher philosophies about 
literacy and then arriving at consensus around key points are critical 
ingredients in ensuring student success. Schools described gradual 
shifts from individual teachers working in individual classrooms to 
a broader collaboration, or as one teacher expressed it, "the whole 
school. . .moving in the direction of showing students what good 
work looks like." 



Shared Accountability 

Since all the schools in the conference sample had used student 
performance data to make collaborative decisions, it is clear they 
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wanted to hold themselves accountable for making real progress 
with their students. Examination of data from assessments teachers 
employ often led to alternative instructional strategies. This reveals a 
significant change from more traditional approaches that stressed 
giving students more time with the same materials and classroom 
activities. The collegiality described in these schools had a clear 
focus - improved student learning - and did not become an end in 
itself. 



Creative Solutions to the Time Problem 



"The important concept, 
here, is that of critical 
discussions... we want a 



Finding time to work together was mentioned as a problem, but 
schools found various ways to make time available. Principals were 
key in helping to rearrange assignments and schedules to allow time 
for teachers to meet during the school day One principal explained 
how she had managed to schedule "specials" to provide common 
planning time for each grade. Many teachers spoke of meeting at 
lunch and of focusing faculty meetings on instructional issues rather 
than administrative issues. 



Stability and Flexibility 

Participants in the Bar Harbor conference identified two other 
factors that may contribute to a staff's ability to work collaboratively 
when addressing literacy issues, namely the stability of a school's 
staff over time and having flexible frameworks in place for finding 
solutions to instructional problems. 




group of teachers to 
understand the nature of 
the schooling experience 
from the standpoint of a 
student traveling through 
the school not just a 
student in an individual 
teacher's classroom. And 
we want them to talk 
with each other about 
this journey, as well as 
about goals for the stu- 
dents and the teaching 
practices in use." 

(Richardson, 1998, p. 313) 
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Observing reading be- 
havior informs a 
teachers's intuitive un- 
derstanding of cognitive 
processes and her teach- 
ing improves. She has a 
way of gathering data 
during teaching and she 
has a way of keeping her 
explanations of her 
teaching in line with 
what her pupils actually 
do. 

(Clay, 1997, p. 232) 



Two schools mentioned the stability and strength of the staff as 
factors that had allowed them to devise ways to plan for and cope 
with barriers to student achievement in reading. Members of one 
school's staff had been in the school from 5 to 23 years with other 
teachers who "all want to be there, work well together, laugh and 
cry together and are very special." Other schools reported that 
improved practices could not have been accomplished without the 
ongoing commitment of veteran teachers. As new teachers were 
hired, experienced teachers had taken part in the hiring process and 
worked with the new teachers to help them understand and fit into 
the existing culture of the school. 

Schools in the conference sample also operated with flexibility — 
from the central office to the building level and from the principal to 
the classroom level. This flexibility was grounded in setting and 
striving to meet district goals for student achievement. The specific 
means of meeting these goals had been determined by teachers — 
within the frameworks set through staff development, colleague 
discussion, and consensus building. One principal explained how a 
new district curriculum coordinator had wanted her school to shift 
to a new basal program. When the principal demonstrated that their 
existing approach had resulted in student MEA scores rising from 
265 to over 350, they were given the flexibility to continue using 
their preferred approach. 



Implications 

As noted previously, how schools structure the change process and 
support shared decision-making provides an important context for 
teacher collaboration. In literacy development and in other aspects 
of the school program, effective, collaborative problem solving — 
directed at improved results — occurs most successfully when it is 
consistent with the values and processes of the larger organizational 
context. Working together is strengthened when accompanied by a . 
sense of shared accountability and a legitimate voice in decision- 
making. Among other challenges that schools must address in 
creating a climate for shared decision-making is finding adequate 
time. Traditionally, planning time for instruction involved indi- 
vidual teachers planning lessons and activities for their own class- 
rooms. However, true collaboration and shared accountability for results 
will require additional joint planning time and resources for developing 
common assessments, applying conclusions drawn from examining 
observation data, and developing new instructional strategies. 
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Questions for Further Inquiry 




What mechanisms exist for enabling effective collabora 
tion and communication around common inquiries? 

How are instructional problem areas identified and pur 
sued in schools around Maine? 

What changes can be made in the school day and year to 
support collaborative inquiry? 

Where will the resources come from to support increased/ 
time for collaboration? 
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A Closer Look . . . Working Together 



SAD #48's story started with a literacy 
specialist's determination to overcome the scat- 
tered nature of the literacy programs confined to 
separate schools and to put in place a district- 
wide vision of what is possible, backed up by a 
management system that makes it happen. We 
view our schools as part of a district learning com- 
munity. Principals lead in facilitating the vision 
of schools where all students are valued. They 
provide key support for literacy experts to take 
charge of program development. Our teachers 
are provided adequate time, funding, and sup- 
port for individual staff development supplied by 
in-house experts. We nurture the idea that we 
have the ability to design and create the best pro- 
grams for our kids. 

It is important that all practitioners truly un- 
derstand literacy development and the thinking 
skills that support it. We have a district leader 
who facilitates district grade-level and school- 
wide meetings. Because of this strong adminis- 
trative leadership around new literacy research, 
and progress at state and national levels around 
standards, teachers and principals are not spend- 
ing wasted energy on finding the newest program 
that works. Instead, we spend our time perfect- 
ing our program and sharing strategies to put best 
practice to use in our classrooms. 



We try to keep our professional development 
closely aligned with teacher self-assessment based 
on district goals, and monitored in terms of stu- 
dent learning outcomes. A good example is kin- 
dergarten and grade one spelling. Our commu- 
nity and teachers had concerns about how well 
our students were spelling, so we developed a 
spelling component in the context of our. writing 
program instead of maintaining a separate pro- 
gram. The results have improved our combined 
early reading, writing, and spelling programs. 

In addition, as part of our literacy training, 
groups of teachers tour our district three times a 
year to read and conference with all students. 
During this time, each K-3 student's development 
is assessed. Different towns are visited and teach- 
ers meet students from various backgrounds, eco- 
nomic status, and a wide variety of classrooms. 
The realization comes quickly that due to a solid 
vision about literacy, through training and com- 
mon district resources, all children are offered the 
same advantages and are meeting the same high 
standards. 

Ginny Secor, 
District Literacy Specialist 
SAD #48, Newport 
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Effective Leadership is Present, 
Though it Can Come From People 
in Different Roles 



The accounts shared by conference participants make it clear that in 
all of their cases someone had to lead the effort, make decisions, 
persuade others to join in, and sustain the effort over time. The two 
roles most commonly mentioned by the conference participants 
were the literacy specialist and the principal. Participants were clear 
that supportive literacy specialists and principals did not see them- 
selves dictating exact classroom practices. Rather, their efforts had 
been directed toward building the capacity of teachers to make 
effective instructional decisions. 



Literacy Leadership: Classroom Teachers and Literacy 



In the survey sample, 59% of the schools reported having a class- 
room teacher who was a strong literacy leader. In addition, 30% 
who returned surveys reported having a literacy staff development 
person on site. The literacy specialists in many of the schools among 
the conference participants had taken an active leadership role. 

They had spearheaded efforts to coordinate classroom and building 
assessments, gathered and interpreted assessment data, and worked 
to provide staff development opportunities. They had offered expert 
knowledge that influenced effective daily classroom practices and 
assisted teachers in employing alternative strategies with struggling 
readers. 



According to conference participants, principals had leveraged 
resources, coordinated efforts with other parts of the district, and 
held all teachers to performance expectations. Effective principals 
had taken the initiative in "forcing the conversations" and getting 
teachers to surface disagreements. Principals were also described as 
"having patience, working one-on-one with teachers, and generally 
keeping things on track." Principals appeared to influence building 
climate positively by supporting their teachers' efforts and by 
communicating their admiration for the staff. Principals had also 
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helped to locate resources by writing grants to help fund staff devel- 
opment and by finding specific resources to help with difficult 
classroom issues. 



Executive LeadeirshiDp 

Schools in multi-school districts identified the help that executive 
leadership and support can provide. One district's assistant super- 
intendent had provided strong leadership regarding assessment 
records and ongoing staff development opportunities focused on 
literacy. In another account, a city superintendent was credited with 
giving both vision and structure to that district's efforts toward 
implementing the Learning Results. 



Implications 

The data suggest that building successful classroom strategies, 
particularly in a time of raised expectations, requires both the kind 
of focus that a good principal gives a school and access to expert 
knowledge which a good literacy specialist can provide. Literacy 
specialists serve as professional development leaders and coaches, 
model effective practices, and help both beginning and veteran 
teachers improve practice. Access to the specialized knowledge that 
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literacy specialists provide has served as a catalyst for improved 
practice in high performing schools. While it is not the only mecha- 
nism for providing access to expert knowledge, local school districts 
will need to evaluate their current literacy staffing plans and, if 
additional leadership is needed, plan for how to provide it. 



As noted above, this literacy leadership needs to be balanced by 
school and district leadership, in part to help develop needed re- 
sources, but also to advocate and communicate priorities to parents 
and local policymakers. Elementary school principals are an espe- 
cially important link in the literacy leadership team. Though many 
principals may have come into the role without an early literacy 
background, in order to effectively lead, evaluate, and support 
literacy programs, they must have or develop a solid knowledge 
base in the area of early literacy practices. 



Finally, this investigation has confirmed the importance of teacher 
leadership in both the process and content of efforts to improve 
literacy achievement. Effective contexts for improving literacy 
practices must establish a philosophical commitment to, and provide 
mechanisms for, enhancing the leadership capacity of classroom 
teachers. 



Questions for Further Inquiry 



What are the most common features of the literacy ; 

ist role in Maine schools? 

Which of these features have the greatest impact on teach- 
ers and student achievement? V 

How frequently is literacy leadership or consultation 
available to literacy teachers? 

Is there a high degree of philosophical and pedagogical 
agreement between the literacy specialists and classroom 
teachers? If not, what are the implications for practice? 




What mechanisms exist, and with what degree of effective- 
ness, for supporting literacy teacher leadership in Maine 
schools? 



a 
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A Closer Look . . . Leadership 



A number of years ago, our school decided to 
make decisions about curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment using information gained from educa- 
tional research. When we began to gather class- 
room feedback from our first grades indicating that 
we needed to do some work in improving our in- 
struction for students having difficulty learning to 
read and write, we went to the research base which 
dealt with emerging literacy issues. We discovered 
a 30-year span of work and research by Dr. Marie 
Clay out of New Zealand that dealt with the student 
at risk for learning to read and write in the second 
year of school. We began to explore how we might 
bring this knowledge base to our school. What be- 
gan as a simple search for answers for a specific 
population of students expanded into a massive staff 
development project for our entire school. 

Our first discovery was that Reading 
Recovery™ tutorial practices actual ly worked for our 
students most at risk for learning to read and write. 
What we didn't expect was how this discovery might 
impact the practices back in the larger classroom 
setting. We decided that if exemplary practices for 
teaching students were to become part of our class- 
room culture, each teacher needed to participate in 
a staff development procedure that would enhance 
his/her own professional repertoire of classroom 
teaching skills. We worked with one another to 
assure that as many teachers as possible were ac- 
tively involved. This meant that rather than a day or 
two of "sit 'n git" learning, we needed to devise a 
project which would allow teachers to learn, prac- 
tice, and get feedback over time with specific learn- 
ing tasks laid out for us and a chance for some learn- 
ing and reflection time. 

Leadership came from a variety of sources. 
First of all, it came from teachers who recognized 
that new professional learning was important for the 
success of the students in their classrooms. What 



began as a first grade focus quickly grew into asso- 
ciated work by kindergarten and second grade 
teachers. As their learning progressed, these teach- 
ers sought ways to work as a cohesive K-2 team. 
Third and fourth grade teachers joined in the learn- 
ing during the second and third years of the project. 
Leadership also came from the consultant who con- 
tracted to work with our school. We chose a staff 
developer who could commit to a long-term project 
(three years) with us. We experimented with dis- 
tance learning using new technology, as the con- 
sultant hired was the lead researcher out of the Na- 
tional Reading Research Center at the University of 
Maryland at College Park, Maryland. Personal vis- 
its, videos, e-mails, reflective writing, careful orga- 
nization of visit days, coaching and feedback were 
all components of the project. These components 
lined up with our research information on what 
makes successful staff development projects. Lead- 
ership was evident from support staff who helped 
solve the problems associated with freeing heavily 
scheduled, busy teachers so that they could take 
the time for on-the-job learning. Leadership from 
the University of Maine became important; the Lit- 
eracy Department enabled us to train a Reading 
Recovery Teacher™ Leader and several Reading Re- 
covery teachers and provided us with additional 
coursework in early literacy. Finally, the principal 
of the building acted as a resource and support per- 
son facilitating the learning for the staff, encourag- 
ing their progress, and working on building a strong 
teacher efficacy ethic, which allowed teachers to 
both realize that they could make a difference and 
to experiment with the new practices in a culture of 
trust and collegiality. 

Ian A. Hoffman 
Principal , 

Wiscasset Primary School , Wiscasset 



5 Parents and Community are 
Engaged in Multiple Ways 

Every school in the conference sample stressed the importance of 
getting parents involved in reading with their children. Participants 
reported that books are sent home that children can read. Parents 
are encouraged to share that experience and to send feedback to the 
teacher. This confirms data from the survey that show 80% of the 
reporting schools have take-home book programs and 73% assign 
reading homework. 

However, conference participants shared that there was variation 
from community to community regarding the degree to which 
parents participated in such programs. In general, parents who had 
supported their children's early language activities were eager to 
form a partnership. But not all parents had responded to the 
school's outreach efforts. In many cases, schools had gone to great 
lengths to include parents who might otherwise feel uncomfortable 
or unable to participate. Among the activities cited in the survey 
were holding literacy workshops for parents and offering profes- 
sional development around parent volunteerism. 



Communicating with Parents 

Conference participants highlighted the need for establishing good 
communication with parents regarding literacy information. They 
mentioned a number of ways in which they had accomplished this 
task. One city school had bused parents to a local Boys and Girls 
Club for a less threatening place in which to hold conferences. Once 
there, children shared their own work with their parents. Schools 
with active parent participation mentioned the use of e-mail as a 
recent addition to their wide range of communication strategies. 
Obviously, such technological methods of communication are more 
available to some parents than to others. Authors' teas were held 
where children share stories and/or articles they have written and 
illustrated. A teacher in a rural school district commented on the 
importance of explaining school jargon: "Sometimes we make 
parents feel ignorant," she said and then explained how she had 
sent home explanations of such terms as "rubric," "MEA," and the 
"Learning Results." 



" The typical American 
child enjoys many hun- 
dreds of hours of 
storybook reading and 
several thousand hours 
of overall literacy sup- 
port during her or his 
preschool years. But 
there are also pockets of 
children who receive only 
a few minutes of story 
book reading per year. 
There are pockets of 
children who grow up 
with little tutelage in 
literacy or encourage- 
ment toward it, without 
exposure to grownups 
who like ; to read, without 
papers and pencils and 
books to fool with. How 
much will these children 
learn about print in their 
preschool years?” 

(Adams, 1990, p. 336-337) 
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" Promoting literacy at 
home does not mean 
creating an academic 
setting and formally 
teaching children. Par- 
ents and other caregivers 
can take advantage of 
opportunities that arise 
in daily life to help their 
children develop lan- 
guage and literacy. Of- 
ten, these are unplanned, 
casual acts, like com- 
menting on words on an 
article of clothing or 
engaging children in 
conversation. At other 
times, it is a conscious 
effort to read good books 
with children or provide 
toys that promote good 



Volunteers 

Survey findings indicate that 66.7% of the responding schools have 
parents or other community volunteers read to children. Conference 
sample schools also noted their use of volunteers in literacy-related 
activities. Many parents had volunteered in literacy activities and 
had become enthusiastic supporters of the reading-writing approach 
used by the teachers. One principal reported that parents loved the 
enthusiasm and the frequent opportunities their children have had 
to actually read in class, especially as contrasted with their own 
school experiences. A classroom teacher complimented the parents 
in her school for their readiness to volunteer and said, "We couldn't 
do it without them." Two schools mentioned wide use of commu- 
nity volunteers who had come into the schools to read with the 
children, to share storybook time, and to generally reinforce lan- 
guage skills. In addition to parents, some schools had used as 
readers local business people, grandparents, and college students as 
readers. 




98.7% of the schools that responded to the survey have used some 
form of pair or buddy reading. In addition, all schools in the confer- 
ence sample have used a variety of paired reading models, in some 
instances between older and younger students. Frequently class- 
mates paired up to read together. One school reported on how a rag 
doll "Buddy" was used to build interest among kindergartners in 
reading. Usually the Buddy was left in a corner of the room when 



literacy development." 

(National Research Council, 




1999, pg. 16) 
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the class left in the afternoon, but it sometimes moved. When the 
students came back in the morning, it was in a different place. The 
kindergartners had some creative explanations until they found 
Buddy relaxed in a chair with legs crossed before a false fireplace. 
The teacher eventually discovered the real explanation. Their 
building custodian had decided to give the children something to 
think about! One could call this a whole school effort! 



" Our (parents') job is to 
find the best books to 
establish the reading 
habit. The reading habit, 
a seed planted early, 



Implications 



The data strongly suggest that if parents are enlisted as partners in 
the literacy development of their children, student achievement will 
improve. To ensure that this critical component is present, schools 
will need to examine how they communicate with and involve 
parents. For true partnerships to be established, schools must honor 
the knowledge that parents possess about their children and en- 
deavor to make all aspects of parent participation inviting. To the 
extent that other members of the community are enlisted as volun- 
teer readers, tutors, or community resources, a consistently welcom- 
ing environment will help build and sustain this broader support 
network for young readers. The context of shared accountability 
will be further strengthened if parents and community members 
place a high value on high literacy standards for all children and 
demonstrate, with their involvement, that they are committed to 
achieving that goal. 



Questions for Further Inquiry 



What steps are schools taking to involve parents and 
community members in literacy development programs 
Which actions are getting positive results? 

How is student achievement data shared with parents and 
the community? 



takes deep root. Nourish 
the seedling once it 
starts to grow, but the 
most important step is 
to get it planted. The 
flowers come later." 

— ( Cullinan, 1992, 
pg. 34) 




Since literacy practices have evolved over time, how are 
schools informing parents and the community abouftheir 
current practices? 




How are schools mobilizing community volunteers and 
other resources? 
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A Closer Look . . . Family Literacy 



Kate is a 21 year old single mother of an 8- 
month-old daughter, Julie, and a 6-year- old son, 
Jeremy. As a child, Kate struggled academically 
and dropped out of school before completing high 
school. As an adult and parent, her feelings to- 
ward school were quite negative. 

Last year, Kate's son missed school frequently 
and was quickly falling behind. The school so- 
cial worker, a partner in the family literacy col- 
laborative, made a referral to the local family lit- 
eracy program. Kate was immediately contacted 
by the family literacy counselor. After several 
home visits were made, she decided to join the 
program. 

Kate now meets with her adult literacy 
teacher three times a week, has made tremen- 
dous progress in her own reading skills and is 
excited about learning. She also participates in a 
parent support group and intergenerational ac- 
tivities with her children. With assistance from 
the family literacy staff, she has been developing 
a better relationship with the school, eagerly 
working with school staff to help her son gain 
literacy skills, and even volunteering in his class- 
room. Jeremy is also doing much better at school, 
and is nearly working at grade level. Kate recently 
requested that her son be allowed to participate 
in the summer school program to maintain his 
progress. Kate is adamant that she wants her chil- 
dren to have a more positive school experience 
than she had. 

Kate and Jeremy represent only one case of 



the many families across Maine who are benefit- 
ing from Family Literacy. 

At the heart of children's literacy develop- 
ment is the influence of intergenerational family 
members, whether it be parents, grandparents, sib- 
lings, extended relatives, or other primary 
caregivers. Family is the initial and ongoing sup- 
port network in the cycle of learning for children. 
When learning and literacy is challenging for 
parents and other family members, not only can 
children's literacy development be at risk, but 
parents who want to be effective forces in their 
children's lives can feel frustrated and alienated. 
Family Literacy is an initiative aimed at getting 
parents involved in their children's education, 
while at the same time, improving their own. 

Family Literacy services include four major 
components: 

• Interactive literacy activities between par- 
ents and their children. 

• Training for parents regarding how to be 
the primary teacher for their children and full 
partners in the education of their children. 

• Fbrent literacy training that leads to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

• An age-appropriate education to prepare 
children for success in school and life experiences. 

More information about Maine Family Lit- 
eracy programs can be obtained by contacting 
Becky Dyer in the Maine Department of Educa- 
tion (287-5854). 
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Various Resources are Used to 
Respond to Students' Needs 



Traditionally, schools have changed literacy instruction by changing 
programs and materials, and have applied a narrow range of in- 
structional options to the vast majority of learners. The data from 
both the survey and the conference sample, however, make it clear 
that Maine's teachers in the participating schools have utilized a 
variety of instructional strategies and materials to accomplish the 
task of helping children become literate. The four major approaches 
to reading instruction described in Schools That Work (Allington and 
Cunningham, 1996) — phonics-based, basal readers, literature-based, 
and composition-based — are reflected in the data. The participants 
considered their instruction to be "balanced" if a variety of tech- 
niques were employed, and were emphatic that no single program 
or set of materials could serve all children well. This was particu- 
larly true for children having reading difficulties. In addition, data 
suggest that increasingly, decisions about applying various instruc- 
tional methods are grounded in assessments of students' needs. 

Some schools have provided extensive staff development that 
emphasizes literacy development and the reading/ writing pro- 
cesses. This staff development has provided a framework for learn- 
ing about different strategies, approaches, and materials. For ex- 
ample, several schools mentioned staff development activities that 
had helped them understand the difference between phonemic 
awareness and phonics. 



Instructional Strategies 

The schools that were surveyed appeared to utilize a great variety of 
instructional strategies. The instructional strategies listed in Table 4 
on page 42 are used in at least 92% of the schools surveyed. 

Instructional Materials 

The majority of the schools attending the Bar Harbor conference 
have bought a wide assortment of trade books to provide children 
with choices in selecting reading material. Title I has been an impor- 
tant funding source for books. Teachers also have made significant 
personal investments to supplement whatever the district has 



"Throughout the years , 
these four major ap- 
proaches - phonics, 
basals, trade books, 
language experience! 
writing - have been in 
and out of favor. Gener- 
ally, once an approach 
has dominated long 
enough for educators to 
recognize its shortcom- 
ings, a different ap- 
proach with different 
shortcomings replaces it. 
The question of which 
method is best cannot be 
answered because it is 
the wrong question. 

Each method has unde- 
niable strength." 

(Allington and 
Cunningham, 1996, p. 56) 
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"In the early grades, the 
best reading programs 
offer a balance of ele- 
ments including reading 
for meaning and experi- 
ences with high-quality 
literature; intense, in- 
tentional, and systemic 
instruction in phonics; 
and ample opportuni- 
ties to read and write. 
However, many com- 
mercial programs ne- 
glect certain aspects of 
instruction/' 

(Burns, Griffin, Snow, 
1998 , p. 129 ) 



TABLE 4 

INSRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Teacher Reads Aloud 
Guided Reading of Leveled Text 
Reading for Meaning 
Preparing for Reading 
Paired or Buddy Reading 
Students Read Aloud 
Independent Reading Time 
Shared Reading of Enlarged Text 



Reading of Content Materials 

Writing Process AA/riting Work- 
shop 

Spelling Instruction 
Think Aloud 
Handwriting Instruction 
Sustained Silent Reading 
Sight Word Instruction 



TABLE 5 

FREQUENTLY USED MATERIALS 

i 



Trade Books 

Books from Classroom 
Libraries 

Books That are Taken 
Home to Read 

"Big Books" 

Variety of Reading Material 



Leveled Texts 

Reading Materials from a 
School Library 

Target Spelling Words at 
Each Grade Level 

"Little Books" 




provided. In addition to expanding their literature collections, 
some schools in the sample have adopted basal reading textbooks. 

The most frequently used materials in literacy programs, according 
to the survey, are listed in Table 5. 
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D interventions 

The term "intervention" as used in the survey refers to approaches 
schools have used to give some form of additional help to students 
who appear to be falling behind peers in their rate of learning. 
Several literacy intervention programs were also noted. Title I is a 
"compensatory" program intended to target extra funds to districts 
on the basis of the number of enrolled socio-economically disadvan- 
taged children. Title I funds are used by local districts at their 
discretion, so long as federal and State guidelines are followed, and 
are often used in Maine to hire additional reading support person- 
nel. 

Survey data indicate the percent of schools using different types of 
reading interventions with Title I funds: 

Schools are not limited to Title I-supported interventions for strug- 
gling readers. Innovative approaches such as the University of 
Southern Maine's "Project Story Boost" model,' a description of 
which can be found on page 46, provide increased access to commu- 
nity-based resources. 



TABLE 6 

| Reading Intervention % of Schools 

i 



! Title I Program Targeting K and 1 sl Grade 74.4% 

I Reading Recovery™ 56.4% 

Kindergarten Literacy Program 39.7% 

I Family Literacy 1 6.7% 

Literacy Program for 4 Year-Olds 6.4% 



One reason why the first 
two years of instruction 
may be critical for learn- 
ing to read is because 
this is the formative 
stage of efficient or 
inefficient processing 
strategies - the means 
by which the child picks 
up and uses the informa- 
tion in print. 

As older readers, they 
are difficult to help 
because they are habitu- 
ated in their inefficiency 
and because their pro- 
cessing behaviors are 
hidden from view. In the 
terms of the computer 
age they have been 
poorly programmed. 

They wrote the program 
and we do not know 
how to get into it. 

(Marie Clay, p. 313) 
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" I do not believe that a 
best method can be de- 
fined in outline. The 
effectiveness of a method 
depends too much on the 
details of its realiza- 
tion — its materials, its 
teachers, its students and 
the compatibility of each 
with the other. By exten- 
sion, there can be no such 
thing as a universal 
method. To make the 
most of a set of materials 
(or to make the most for 
a group of students), the 
teacher must understand 
why each activity is 
included. 

(Adams, 1990, p. 423) 



Written reflection to 
learning about squirrels. 

- First grader 



Implications 

Survey and conference responses indicate that most schools are 
employing a variety of instructional practices to meet the needs of 
students. Interestingly, survey and conference data reveal wide- 
spread agreement that no single program — whether literature-based 
or phonics-based — will work for all students. As teachers have 
become better diagnosticians — and in the process have developed 
more precise knowledge about which strategies students are using 
successfully and which strategies need strengthening — access to 
and support in using a variety of instructional methods is becoming 
more important for teachers. 

To ensure that teacher decision making is informed and that consis- 
tent levels of expertise exist across all classrooms, teacher collabora- 
tion and support from literacy specialists must deepen the capacity 
in schools to employ a variety of strategies and materials skillfully. 
Given the increasingly central role of teacher decision making about 
instructional strategies, support for new teachers and the provision 
of ongoing learning for veteran teachers take on new importance. In 
addition, schools will need to examine how all members of the 
literacy instructional team — including educational technicians, 
tutors, and volunteers — are supported in their use of multiple 
strategies and materials. Finally, it will be necessary to monitor the 
effectiveness, over time, of each instructional component, using 
student achievement as the measure. 
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Questions for Further Inquiry 



What components of a balanced literacy program are 
present in schools? 

Are teachers and support staff trained to use a variety of 
research-based literacy practices? 

How can we use state and local assessment data to 
inform instructional decision-making? 

What interventions are in place for students who are not 
meeting expectations? How are decisions made about 
which strategies to employ? 





Student using writing as 
a way to communicate 
with her teacher about 
shared reading. 

— Mutigrade 1-2 classroom 
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A Closer Look . . . Project Story Boost 



Perhaps the greatest roadblock to acquir- 
ing literacy in the primary grades is lack of ex- 
posure to the world of books. While some chil- 
dren enter kindergarten with hundreds of hours 
of read-aloud experience and familiarity with a 
wide array of children's books and authors, other 
children are completely without these experi- 
ences. Familiarity with books, story language 
and text structure is an essential instructional 
goal for emergent readers. Until and unless this 
most essential foundational goal is realized, suc- 
cess in learning to read will be severely limited. 

A collaborative effort between the Univer- 
sity of Southern Maine (USM) and the Portland 
(Maine) public schools, Project "Story Boost" is 
an experimental, cost-effective intervention for 
"at risk" kindergarten children who have lim- 
ited exposure to storybooks and who lack basic 
understanding about printed language. Those 
children for whom English is a second language 
may have limited English proficiency as well. 
Identified by their teachers at the beginning of 
the school year, these children are taken aside 
and read to, individually or in pairs, three or 
four times a week by trained "readers," who also 
engage the children in book discussions and 
retelling activities. Begun in 1993 with twelve 
kindergartners and two readers, the program has 



grown to serve 1 00 children per year in four inner 
city schools. Readers include parents, commu- 
nity volunteers, and USM education students, as 
well as work-study students participating in the 
"America Reads Challenge." 

Kindergarten teachers have been uniformly 
enthusiastic about the perceived effects of the 
"Story Boost" program on children who partici- 
pate for several months. Teachers repeatedly re- 
port not only increases in familiarity with stories 
by the children who participate in "Story Boost," 
but also increases in the children's positive literacy 
behaviors such as voluntary choice of reading and 
writing activities in the classroom, participation 
in whole class read-aloud sessions, growth in lan- 
guage (particularly vocabulary), and greatly en- 
hanced interest in books and stories. Project "Story 
Boost" has been replicated with local adaptations 
in many Southern and Central Maine schools, in- 
cluding Lewiston, Biddeford, Livermore Falls, 
Brunswick, Turner, Eddington, Bridgton, Naples, 
Warren, Wales, and Waterville. 

Dr. Margo Wood 
Professor of Literacy Education, 
University of Southern Maine 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

Major Challenges and 
Opportunities for Literacy 
Educators 




/ 




A Solid Foundation is intended as an invitation to dialogue, 
not as a list of prescriptions that schools should follow. In 
that spirit, the conclusions that follow point to preliminary 
findings that emerge from the survey and conference data, ones that 
will form the basis for further Center for Inquiry investigations and 
could serve as a starting point for discussion in and among local 
schools. While the data point to challenges in student achievement 
and in how schools organize to address them, clear trends on what 
schools can do to improve are also emerging. 



On-going Professional Development is 
Critical 



Once children come to school, they have a right to "expert instruc- 
tion" (Darling-Hammond, 1997) by teachers who believe all children 
can learn, and who have continuing opportunities to expand their 
expertise. While research has clarified the benefits and drawbacks 
of instructional approaches, far too often decisions about reading 
instruction have been made with the emphasis on which reading 
program a school or a district will adopt. No single program can 
possibly work for all children. Teachers must receive ongoing 
education to understand and implement a range of methods for 
supporting individual learners. Our teachers represent a substantial 
human resource, and investing in their continued learning can and 
will pay dividends for children. In addition, higher expectations for 
all children demand that the structures of schooling provide time 
and varied opportunities for teachers to collaborate. 
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Teachers Must be Given Opportunities 
to Learn From Each Other 

The data strongly suggest that how schools go about their work is at 
least as important, if not more so, than specific instructional deci- 
sions. That is, schools may choose different materials, instructional 
methods, and intervention strategies and still consistently obtain 
positive results in student achievement. Indeed, all schools repre- 
sented at the Bar Harbor conference referred to the importance of 
employing a "balanced program" to meet the needs of all learners. 
What stands out as significant is that the context in which these 
instructional decisions are made is important, and that working 
together to improve practice — and get results — is a common charac- 
teristic that rises to the level of essential. Through such sharing, 
teachers can contribute to the general basis of expert knowledge that 
transcends what an individual teacher can learn on his or her own. 
Teachers in the study spoke of the power of seeing children's work 
across different classrooms and of the commitment of professional 
groups in seeking ways to help children attain higher performance 
standards. 

Schools Must be Organized Around 
Literacy For All 



How schools establish and follow through on the belief that all 
children can succeed is important. Children may need different 
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approaches. The use of on-going assessment to inform instruction 
enables teachers to select practices that capitalize on children's 
strengths, support their needs, and ensure that all children continue 
to make progress. The need to apply a range of literacy practices to 
individual learners helps underscore the need for collaboration 
among educators across grade levels. Intervention specialists such 
as Title I, special education or Reading Recovery™ teachers can also 
be very helpful when they collaborate with classroom teachers to 
connect their specialized intervention strategies to daily classroom 
instruction. It is critical that regular, on-going communication be 
maintained between teachers and intervention specialists to effec- 
tively guide instruction for individual learners. Bringing parents 
into the picture and communicating with them as much as possible 
helps children continue to develop their skills, too. Success with 
literacy development requires a team effort, shared accountability, 
and a strong commitment to helping every child learn to read and 
write. 

Assessing Children's Work to Inform 
Instruction is a Powerful Tool for 
Improvement 

This study began with a recommendation from the Commissioner's 
Assessment Design Team to find out more about early literacy 
instructional and assessment practices. The data clearly point to a 
large number of schools that are using assessment on a regular basis 
to help them understand each child's literacy skills and needs. 
Specific assessment tools are helping teachers understand what 
strategies children are using successfully and which strategies need 
further support. The assessment tools require in-depth understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher to be used to their fullest advantage. 
We should not underestimate the challenge that such frequent and 
individual observation of student work poses for the classroom 
teacher. Support is critical both in professional development and in 
providing supportive school structures that allow teachers to engage 
in thoughtful, frequent assessment with frequent opportunities to 
discuss the results with their colleagues. In addition, we must 
continue to evaluate the overall role of assessment to ensure that it 
supports and does not detract from learning. 



" Reading specialists and 
other specialists need to 
he defined so that there is 
two-way communication 
between specialists and 
classroom teachers about 
the needs of all children 
at risk of, and experienc- 
ing, reading difficulties. 
Coordination is needed 
at the instruction level, 
so that children are 
taught with methodolo- 
gies that are not frag- 
mented." 

— (Burns, Griffin, Snow, 
1998 , p. 140 ) 
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"If you look into the 
childhoods of adults who 
have succeeded in school 
and life, more often than 
not you find they have 
been taken through fields 
of experience that en- 
riched their minds. Most 
often they were read 
to... An adult in their 
lives talked with them a 
lot. They had library 
cards and some books on 
their bedroom shelves, 
drawing paper, crayons 
and pencils. Quite sim- 
ply those are the tiny, 
inexpensive seeds that 
grow readers." 

( Jim Trelease in Cullinan, 
Pg • 2-3) 



Literacy Starts Before School and 
Continues for Life 

Literacy instruction cannot be confined to the first four years of 
school. While this report focuses on early literacy practices in 
schools, independent reading levels build on experiences children 
have before they even enter school and should be developed 
throughout the elementary grades and into the secondary grades. 
Researchers have increasingly pointed to the importance of early 
childhood experiences in building a foundation for literacy. Prevent- 
ing Reading Difficulties in Young Children (Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 

Eds., 1998) highlights how critical it is for parents and other 
caregivers to build reading skills on the foundation of children's 
natural language acquisition. National and state level efforts have 
raised the awareness that parents are indeed their children's first 
teachers and have encouraged parents and other caregivers to read 
early and often to their children. Researchers have also pointed out 
the importance of parents and other caregivers consciously engaging 
children in conversations that build vocabularies. 

Once children enter school, it is imperative for teachers across the 
grades to recognize how to build on early literacy skills. All teachers 
should have an understanding of how language works and how 
literacy development can be nurtured in their programs. In order to 
build comprehensive, consistent literacy programs, effective com- 
munication among all educators invested in literacy must be ongo- 
ing. 
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We Must Build on A Solid Foundation 

As with all first reports, for every question we think we can address, 
a hundred more spring to mind. For instance, while we have good 
data on schools' attempts to communicate with parents, we have 
little or no data about communication between schools and pre- 
school service providers or adult education literacy programs that 
may involve some of the parents of children attending a given 
school. Yet, it is becoming increasingly clear that successful school 
performance is linked to what happens before children come to 
school, particularly for those children coming from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. It will also be important to examine and strengthen 
literacy practices in the grades beyond the primary years. We need 
further investigation of the professional contexts, so clearly impor- 
tant to the schools in the study, that have set the stage for improve- 
ments in student learning. 

Much of what has been said in this study about supportive contexts 
for teachers of early literacy could be said for other subject areas as 
well. However, this study focuses on early literacy because it is so 
fundamental to the successful education of all children. It is also a 
subject that can be taken for granted. Teachers and researchers 
know, however, that no one set of strategies will work for all chil- 
dren and that without good teacher preparation and ongoing profes- 
sional development, effective literacy skills for all students will not 
be realized. The thoughtful ways in which schools in this study, and 
others like them throughout the state, are approaching this challenge 
deserve our gratitude and ongoing support. 

There is evidence here that the strength of early literacy programs in 
Maine, and the knowledge base on which they are built, has in- 
creased dramatically in recent years. Professional sharing and 
research continue to expand that knowledge base and have created 
an infrastructure of human connections and ideas. These assets 
represent a tremendous opportunity for early literacy educators. Yet, 
achievement results point to significant challenges in reaching the 
goal, expressed in Maine's Learning Results, of high literacy stan- 
dards for all students. Here, at the beginning of a new millennium, 
this powerful commitment continues to shape our assumptions 
about reachable goals for student learning and how we organize 
schools to meet them. Strong literacy skills are the foundation on 
which we can build a future where all students achieve high stan- 
dards. 
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Appendix B 

An Invitation to Dialogue 



Suggestions for Using this Report 

The Center for Inquiry on Literacy invites all those concerned about early literacy development — includ- 
ing educators, parents, students, and communities - to use this report as an impetus for dialogue. Capi- 
talizing on our collective strengths in the area of early literacy and making improvements will require 
ongoing dialogue around effective literacy practices and the characteristics of the contexts in which they 
exist. By discussing these characteristics, those invested in promoting early literacy development can 
increase not only their own learning, but that of the children they are charged with educating. Collabo- 
rative inquiry, as described earlier, involves identifying a problem, looking to research for ideas regarding 
how to solve the problem, setting goals and working collaboratively to meet those goals, collecting data 
to substantiate achievement of goals, and celebrating successful achievement of goals. As the model 
below highlights, collaborative inquiry is a recursive process, in which achievement of one goal leads to 
identification of another problem on which to work. 
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Process for Sharing and Talking about the Report 



I. The Report's Purposes 

The four main purposes of this report are to: 

o Articulate a set of inter-related, common characteristics of successful early literacy programs 
and the contexts in which they exist; 

8 Extend to schools an invitation to dialogue about effective literacy practices as well as support- 
ive school and community contexts; 

o Provide schools a recursive framework to begin examining their own practices; and 
o Inform the Center for Inquiry's continued examination of literacy practices in Maine. 



II. Organizing the Dialogue 

The word dialogue conjures up a powerful process, that of "talking without moving toward decision or 
debate." It is critical for people to be able to talk about the characteristics presented in this report in an 
open, comfortable setting. The goal of the dialogue should be to increase a group's understanding of the 
ideas presented without engaging in debate. 

While this report highlights a number of important considerations in our journey toward improving early 
literacy development for Maine children, we realize that contemplating all the ideas in one sitting would 
be unrealistic. Instead, we suggest focusing on one characteristic at a time, in a small group format, using 
the guidelines for text-based seminars described below. [Promising Futures, A Call to Improve Learning for 
Maine's Secondary Students, Dept, of Education, September 1998. p. 53] 



Text-Based Seminar Guidelines 

Purpose: Enlargement of understanding of a text, not the achievement of some particular under- 
standing. 

a. Group members read a section of the report before meeting. 

b. Group members establish the following ground rules for the discussion: 

° Listen actively. 

• Build on what others say. 

° Don't step on others' talk. Silence and pauses are OK. 

0 Converse honestly — there is no need to go through the facilitator. 

® Let the conversation flow as much as possible without raising hands or using a speaker's 

list. 
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• Expose/suspend your assumptions. 

• Emphasize clarification, amplification, implications of ideas. 

• Refer to the text; challenge others to go to the text. 

• Watch own air time — both in terms of how one speaks, and in terms of how much one says 
when one speaks. 

c. Group members conclude the 1-2 hour dialogue with a written summary of "ideas that could 
work in our school." 



III. Talking About the Report 

Below are questions for further inquiry that may provide frameworks for dialogue. The questions are 
organized according to sections of the report. A variety of questions are provided, including those al- 
ready embedded in the report itself. Feel free to select questions that directly relate to your group or 
position. The questions are intended as starting places for dialogue, and while some questions can be 
considered by anyone, others relate more specifically to certain positions (i.e., teachers, administrators or 
policymakers). 

A. Preface and Introduction 

• What is your response to the information presented in the preface and introduction? 

• What are the concerns and struggles of your own school related to early literacy? 

• How do those concerns align with the ideas described in the preface and introduction? 

B. Common Characteristics 

Professional Learning is Shared, Ongoing, and Supported in a Number of Ways. 

• To what extent are staff members prepared to incorporate effective literacy practices described 
in this report and in national standards? 

• To what extent does our district support practicing teachers in incorporating the practices 
described in this report and in national standards? 

• What opportunities exist for collaborative inquiry and shared professional learning? 

• What literacy topics have been the focus of recent (past 3 years) staff development? 

• What mechanisms (i.e., texts, consultants, in house expertise, courses, networks, etc.) for sup- 
porting ongoing professional development currently exist in our school? Which of these 
mechanisms are working effectively? 

• What mechanisms might be needed to support shared, ongoing professional development? 

• How can we ensure that professional development plans include learning opportunities for all 
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those who work with young readers, including reading tutors. Title I teachers, educational 
technicians, and others? 

• How often are observations of student learning and data from literacy assessments used as the 
basis for staff development opportunities? 

• How can we ensure that teacher preparation programs provide sufficient training in early 
literacy practices? 

• How can we strengthen teacher induction programs to ensure that beginning primary grade 
teachers are given access to expert literacy knowledge and support during the formative years 
of their practice? 

• Given the importance of high-quality professional development in literacy for teachers in the 
primary grades, how can we strengthen the state and local infrastructures to ensure access in all 
parts of Maine? 



Performance Data are Used to Improve Student Achievement. 

• To what extent is literacy instruction grounded in the belief that all students can and must learn 
to communicate effectively through reading, writing, speaking, and listening? 

• What expectations/standards do you currently set for students' literacy achievement? How do 
these expectations align with state and national guidelines? How you know students are 
achieving these standards? 

• What interventions exist for supporting students who are not meeting expectations? 

• What mechanisms exist for communicating expectations to teachers, students, and parents? 

• What formal and informal literacy data are currently being collected about students in schools, 
districts, and statewide? How frequently are formal and informal assessments conducted? 

• What assessment tools are used to gather literacy related data (i.e. IRI's, Running Records, 
Writing Prompts, etc.)? What methods do you use to examine the literacy data you collect? 

• How does the data you collect inform classroom instruction? 

• How is data shared with teachers, parents, students, and administrators? 

• How does data serve as a catalyst for organizing efforts to improve instruction? 

• What staff development opportunities exist for helping teachers adjust instruction and assess- 
ment practices to promote higher student achievement? 

• How strong is the link between assessment data and the processes used in your school to plan 
for professional development? 



School Staff Work Together to Find Solutions to Instructional Issues. 

• How do school staff develop a shared vision for their literacy programs? 
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• How are instructional problem areas identified and pursued in your school? 

• What mechanisms exist for enabling effective collaboration and communication around com- 
mon inquiries? 

• What changes can be made in the school day and year to support collaborative inquiry? 

• Where will the resources come from to support increased time for collaboration? 



Effective Leadership is Present, Though it Can Come from People in Different Roles. 

• What are the most common features of the literacy specialist role in Maine schools or in your 
district? Which of these features have the greatest impact on teachers and student achieve- 
ment? 

• Is there a high degree of philosophical and pedagogical agreement between the literacy special- 
ist and classroom teachers? If not, what are the implications for practice? 

• Who provides literacy leadership in your school? Who else could provide literacy leadership in 
your school? 

• How is the literacy leader's time used? What seem to be the benefits of the leader's work? 
What ways could the leader's role(s) be improved? 

• Does the literacy leader support a balanced literacy program and honor the diversity of the staff 
in reaching desired outcomes? What mechanisms does the literacy leader use to provide re- 
sources for the literacy program? 

• How frequently is literacy leadership or consultation available to literacy teachers? 

• What mechanisms exist, and with what degree of effectiveness, for supporting literacy teacher 
leadership in Maine schools? 



Parents and Communities are Engaged in Multiple Ways. 

• What steps are our schools taking to involve parents and the community in literacy develop- 
ment programs? Which of these actions are getting positive results? 

• What literacy information is shared with parents and the community on a regular basis? What 
methods of communication are used? 

• Since literacy practices have evolved over time, how are schools informing parents and the 
community about their current practices? 

• How have obstacles relating to communicating literacy information to parents and the commu- 
nity been overcome? 

• What mechanisms are in place to encourage parent and community feedback? 

• What mechanisms exist for parent involvement in school literacy initiatives? 
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• How are schools mobilizing community volunteers and other resources? 

• What mechanisms are in place to educate and support parents and community volunteers in 
their work with the school? 



Various Resources are Used to Respond to Students' Needs. 

• What is your school's or district's vision for literacy instruction and assessment? 

• What components of a balanced literacy approach are present in your literacy program? What 
components of a balanced literacy approach may need to be added to your literacy program? 
What components of your literacy program may not be necessary? 

• How are teachers and support staff trained to use a variety of research-based literacy practices? 

• How are state and local assessment data used to inform instructional decision-making? 

• To what extent is literacy instruction designed to include all learners and address their needs? 

• What interventions are in place for students who are not meeting expectations? How are 
decisions made about which strategies to employ? Who is involved in these discussions? 

• How closely does your literacy curriculum align with national standards and the Learning 
Results ? 

• How well do your instructional and assessment practices support your literacy curriculum? 

• What resources may be needed to improve the quality of your literacy program? 

C. Conclusions 

• What is your response to the conclusions drawn at the end of this report? 

• How do these conclusions match the concerns and issues of your own school related to early 
literacy development? 

• What steps might these conclusions lead you to take with your own literacy program? 

• What steps might these conclusions lead policymakers to take at the local and state level related 
to early literacy? 

• How do these conclusions impact professional development efforts for early literacy teachers, 
both pre-service and in-service? 



0 
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Appendix C 

Early Literacy Survey 

Developed for the Work Group on Early Literacy by the Center for Educational Policy, Applied Research, 
and Evaluation at the University of Southern Maine. 



Principal Name 



School 



Section I: Instruction & Assessment: 

1. On average how much instructional reading time (including reading to children, reading with 
children, and independent reading by children) per week is allocated for students in primary 
grades? 

a. Average number of days per week students receive reading instruction: 

In K In 1 st grade In 2 nd grade In 3 rd grade 

b. Average number of minutes per day students receive reading instruction: 

In K In 1 st grade In 2 nd grade In 3 rd grade 



2. Please rate the following instructional literacy/ reading programs in terms of their similarity to 
your school's primary grades literacy/ reading program. 



Very Much 
Like Our 
Program 



Not At All 
Like Our 
Program 



a. 


Literature based instruction 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Phonics based instruction 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Basal reading program 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


Writing to Read 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Guided reading with leveled text 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f. 


Other (specify): 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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3. Please indicate the types of instructional strategies used to teach literacy/reading in your school 
and the grade levels served with each strategy As appropriate, add major instructional strategies 
used by your school that are not included in the list. 

Check if model List Grade 
is used Level(s) 



a. Teacher reads aloud 

b. Student reads aloud 

c. Shared reading of enlarged text 

d. Think aloud (e.g., teacher verbalizes strategies) 

e. Reading for meaning 

f. Sustained silent reading 

g. Guided reading of leveled texts 

h. Choral reading of leveled texts 

i. Paired or buddy reading 

j. Reading of content materials (e.g., science, social science) 

k. Preparing for reading (e.g., predicting, webbing, 
(assessing, and building prior knowledge) 

l. Sight word instruction (e.g., Dolch list) 

m. Language Experience Approach 

n. K-W-L (Know-Want to-Learn) 

o. Independent reading time 

p. Directed reading/ thinking activity (DRTA) 

q. Writing process/writing workshop 
(writing responses to reading) 

r. Handwriting instruction 

s. Spelling instruction 

t. Interactive writing 

u. Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review (SQ3R) 

v. Computer supported instruction 
(e.g., skills reinforced on Computer) 

w. Other (specify): 

Other (specify): 
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5. To what extent does your staff use student performance data (e.g., standardized tests, the MEA. 
district designed assessments and ongoing informal assessment, such as running records, DRA's, 
IRTs, and portfolios.).... 

To assess the effectiveness of the reading curriculum: 

weekly monthly yearly other 

For diagnostic purposes: 

weekly monthly yearly other 

To inform instruction: 

weekly monthly yearly other 

To assign a letter grade: 

weekly monthly yearly other 

6. To what extent did your staff use running records of oral reading behavior to align the curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment in your school? 

a great deal somewhat not at all 



Section II: Professional Development: 

7. Please indicate the areas of professional development that primary grades staff participated in 
during the past 24 months. (Check all that apply) 

In General Specific to Reading Inst. 

a. Instruction for low achieving students 

b. Interpreting achievement test information 

c. Performance assessment (e.g., portfolios) 

d. Classroom management techniques 

e. Reading/Language Arts instruction 

f. Higher order thinking skills instruction 

g. Other curriculum content instruction (e.g., 

mathematics, science) 

h. School-based management/ decision-making 

i. Parent involvement/ volunteerism 

j. Accelerated learning techniques 

k. Learning Results alignment/ standard work 

l. Other (specify): 
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8. Please indicate how often the following staff development formats are used by your school to 
improve reading instruction. 

1 = very often 2 = often 3 = sometimes 4 = not used at all 

University course work 

Courses provided by an on-site professional development person 

Regional conferences 

National conferences 

Professional workshops 

District workshops 

Peer review /ongoing structured teacher collaboration 

Other 

9. What percent of K-4 teachers on your staff have: 

Master's Degree % Master's Degree in Literacy % 

10. What percent of Title I staff in your school are: 

a. Educational Technicians: I % II % III % 

b. Professional Staff % 

11. Do you have a literacy staff development person on site? yes no 

If yes, are they full-time or part-time? full-time part-time 

Section III: Reading Interventions: 

12. Please check all interventions that are used in your school to address students at-risk of reading 
failure: 

Reading Recovery 

K literacy program 

Title I program targeting K & 1st grade 
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Literacy program for 4 year olds 

Family literacy 

Other (please describe) 

13. Please indicate the types of Title I program models used in your school and the grade levels 
served with each model. 

Check if model is used List grade level(s) 

a. School wide Program”’ 

(Title I funds are used to upgrade the 

entire educational program of the school) 

b. In-Class Program 

(Students receive reading/writing 

instruction in the regular classroom) 

c. Limited Pull-out Program 

(Students receive supplemental reading/ writing 
instruction outside of regular classroom, less than 

25% of instructional time) 

d. Extended Pull-out Program 

(Students receive supplemental reading/ writing 
instruction outside of regular classroom, more 

than 25% of instructional time) 

e. Add-on Programs During Regular 
School Year (students receive supplemental 
reading/writing instruction before or after 

school or on weekends, e.g., extended days). 

f. Summer Add-on Programs (Students receive 
reading/writing instruction during summer session, 

e.g., extended year) 

*A school with at least 50% poverty level 
and approved plan on file. 

14. In the school you supervise, what percent of children at the K-4 level are referred for special 

education services in reading? % 

15. In the school you supervise, what percent of children at the K-4 level are referred for speech and 

language services? % 
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16. In the school you supervise, what percent of children at the K-4 level participate in transition 

grades, including pre-K? %. 

Section IV: Students and Staff: 

17. To what extent has your district fostered a faculty focus on reading instruction? 

considerable somewhat little none 



18. Is there a classroom teacher on your staff who serves as a strong literacy leader and expert? 

yes no 

19. To what extent do teachers and specialists on your staff communicate with each other about 
reading instruction and student progress? 

considerable somewhat little none 



20. To what extent is there congruence in the methods and materials used to teach reading among 
classrooms and/or special education programs, and other reading programs such as Title I? 

considerable somewhat little none 



21. How often do you observe lessons and classes taught by teachers you supervise? 
1. Beginning teachers: 



Once a 


Once a 


Every 3-4 


1-2 times 


Do not 


Week 


Month 


Months 


a Year 


Observe 


Experienced teachers: 








Once a 


Once a 


Every 3-4 


1-2 times 


Do not 


Week 


Month 


Months 


a Year 


Observe 



22. In a typical year, how many children are retained at the elementary level in the school(s) you 
supervise? 

1-2 3-5 5-7 more than 7 

23. Please add any additional comments regarding your school's early literacy program in the space 
below: 
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Appendix D 

Maine Department of Education 
Literacy Initiatives 



Center for Inquiry on Literacy 

The Center for Inquiry on Literacy provides a vehicle for sustained and reflective examination of literacy 
practices in Maine. 

Work of the Center includes: 

• Collaborative support to public elementary schools around literacy issues 

• Inventory of early literacy practices 

• Provision of professional development around literacy 

• Updates on current research and innovations in literacy 

• Review of legislation related to literacy practices 

• Support for drafting of Early Literacy standards consistent with the achievement of the Learning 

Results 

• Assistance with implementing a strategic integrated communications plan to promote literacy 
practices 

Contact: Jaci Holmes, Early Childhood Consultant, 1-207- 287-3272 

Improving America's Schools Act (IAS A) 

IASA extends for five years the authorizations of appropriations of the programs of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965 and includes the following titles related to literacy whose purposes are listed 
below. 

Title I - Helping Disadvantaged Children Meet High Standards - is the largest federal aid program for 
our nation's schools, bringing over $25 million to Maine annually. The goal of the program is a high- 
quality education for every child, providing extra help to students who need it most. These are children 
who are furthest from meeting the Learning Results. Title I resources are directed to schools with high 
poverty levels. State funds supplement Title IA support to low-achieving first-grade children to help 
them become independent readers through the Reading Recovery program. 

Title IV - Innovative Education - assists local educational reform efforts which are consistent with and 
support statewide reform efforts under Goals 2000. In Maine, the bulk of the funds is used for staff 
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development projects, computer software and hardware purchases, support of school libraries, and 
classroom projects to support the National Educational Goals. Courses for Literacy Teams (i.e.. Observing 
Young Learners, Bridges to Learning), assessment use training (DRA), and web site and list serve ad- 
dresses on early literacy are examples of related projects these funds support. Funds are also used to 
support the Reading Success Network (training peer, literacy coaches) and the Literacy Collaborative, a 
classroom-based program designed to integrate literacy achievement, and provide in-house professional 
development and coaching around literacy practices. 

Contact: Kathy Manning, IASA Consultant, 287-5306 

Family Literacy 

Even Start 

Maine Family Literacy Initiative 

The purpose of the adult and community education programs is to provide access and quality educa- 
tional programs for Maine citizens to acquire knowledge and skills necessary to function effectively as a 
family member, a worker, and a citizen. 

Goals of these programs are: 

• To increase the number of Maine adults who learn to read. 

• To identify, recruit, and serve families most in need of family literacy services. 

8 To provide high quality instructional programs that promote adult literacy, empower parents to 

support the educational growth of their children and provide developmentally appropriate 
early childhood education services that prepare children for success in regular school programs. 

• To coordinate family literacy services with existing community resources. 

Contact: Becky Dyer, MDOE, 287-5854 

Maine Family Literacy Task Force 

This task force, comprised of members representing organizations involved in family literacy initiatives 
across the State, works toward developing a vision for family literacy in Maine. Members help identify 
barriers to accessing support and literacy services, and share their organization's perspectives on literacy 
and how its impact affect clients, employees and outcomes. Members also advocate for policy changes 
and funding based on the results of needs assessments. 

Contact: Karen Heck, 207-861-8131 or klh@mint.net 
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The Task Force on Early Care and Education 

In existence since 1997, this task force has researched and recommended legislation relating to strategies 
which support parents as children's first teachers. Examples of the task force's work to date include 
monitoring development of home visiting services for parents with children from 0-5 years of age and of 
parenting education courses in public school curricula, review of early childhood education and parent 
support programs in other states, and investigation of funding sources. 

Contact: Peter Walsh, 287-1903 

Goals 2000 

The program provides federal funds to states on a per pupil basis to support state education reform plans. 
Ninety percent (90%) of the funds go directly to Maine school districts in peer reviewed, competitive 
grants. In Maine, Goals 2000 district grants support local implementation of the state's Learning Results, 
based on the district's self-assessment of their needs. 

Strategies: 

1. Develop and provide information, structures, processes, and materials necessary for local 
education agencies to implement the Learning Results. 

Example: Maine Assessment Portfolio (MAP) Pilot. A professional development opportunity 
for K-12 teachers to learn how to utilize assessment portfolios as a means of promoting and 
assessing student achievement of the Learning Results. 

2. Focus the Department's staff, policies, and operating procedures on implementation of the 
Learning Results. 

3. Implement a statewide plan for pre-service and in-service professional development of educa- 
tors to ensure that students achieve the Learning Results. 

Contact: Heidi McGinley, MDOE, 287-5986 
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Maine Educational Assessment 

The Maine Education Assessment (MEA) is a student academic assessment program. Students partici- 
pate in the MEA at grades 4, 8 and 11 in the following content areas: Reading; Writing; Mathematics, 
Science; Social Studies; and Arts and Humanities. A Health Education assessment is administered at 
grades 4 and 8. 

Goals of the MEA are: 

• To assure high aspirations and high performance by all students. 

• To develop and implement a comprehensive state/local assessment system aligned to track 
student achievement and school district progress in implementing the Learning Results. 

• To develop a reliable and effective state/local communications system to analyze and exchange 
information about student achievement and school district progress in implementing the 
Learning Results. 

Contact: Brud Maxcy, MDOE, 287-5996 

Special Education 

The goals of this program are to assure that all students, ages 5-20 in need of special education and 
supportive services are screened, evaluated, identified and provided the necessary special education and 
supportive services; and that parents of these students are integral partners in the delivery of special 
education and supportive services. 

Contact: David Stockford, MDOE, 287-5950 

Child Development Services System 

The Child Development Services System is established for the purpose of maintaining a coordinated 
service delivery system for the provision of Childfind activities for children, from birth to under age 6, 
early intervention services for eligible children, from birth to under age 3, and free, appropriate and 
public education services for eligible children, from age 3 to under age 6, who have a disability. 

Contact: Jaci Holmes, CDS Director, 287-3272 
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Literacy Initiatives Outside the 
Maine Department of Education 



Born to Read 

The Born to Read program strives to reach out to Maine families with the pleasure, wonder, and wisdom 
found in good books. 

Program goals are: 

• To give quality children's books to families and to model family literacy activities 

• To partner with service providers working with families to ensure those in greatest need are 
reached 

• To inform and train service providers and families at Born to Read workshops 
Contact: The Maine Humanities Council at (207) 773-5051 or info@mainehumanities.org 

Prescription to Read 

This family literacy program is designed to enlist health care providers in the effort to promote reading in 
families to young children. Physicians write prescriptions for parents and/or caregivers to read to their 
children, and provide books at children's checkups. 

Contact: The Maine Humanities Council at (207) 773-5051 or info@mainehumanities.org 

New Books/New Readers 

An extension of Born to Read, this program strives to promote reading and discussion of children's 
literature by adults in local libraries. 

Contact: The Maine Humanities Council at (207) 773-5051 or info@mainehumanities.org 

Project Story Boost 

Literacy intervention for. "at risk" kindergarten children who have had limited exposure to storybooks 
and who lack basic understandings about print. English as a Second Language (ESL) children are also 
included. 

Program goals are: 

• To read quality children's literature to children 3-4 times per week 
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• To engage children in book discussions and retelling activities 

• To familiarize children with books, story language, and text structure 

• To promote children's interest in books and stories 

Contact: Dr. Margo Wood, Professor of Literacy Education, (207) 780-4544 or mwood@usm.maine.edu 

Maine Reading Association 

This organization provides professional development opportunities to Maine teachers and a collaborative 
forum for discussing literacy issues, in an effort to promote excellence and high standards in reading and 
writing education. 

Association goals are: 

• To connect literacy educators through a professional organization 

• To provide information about current literacy theories, research, and best practice to literacy 
educators 

• To engage literacy educators in dialogue about literacy issues 

• To provide professional advice to state agencies and at legislative hearings 
Contact: Lou Ann Mossier, (207) 923-3100 

New England Reading Association 

This organization provides professional development opportunities to New England teachers, a collabo- 
rative forum for discussing literacy issues, mini-grants for literacy research and innovative practices, and 
a literacy journal. 

Association goals include: 

• Connecting literacy education across New England 

• Providing information about current literacy theories, research, and best practice to literacy 
educators 

• Engaging educators in dialogue about literacy issues 

Contact: Mary Richards, 1-800-287-0833, or Duane Small, P.O. Box 322, Moody, Maine 04054-0322 

Maine Center for Educational Services 

The Center offers consulting services, special projects, workshops, and conferences to help educators 
improve the quality of learning for Maine children by providing the necessary resources to master the 
process of growth, change, and renewal. 

Contact: Mary Richards, 1-800-287-0833 or www.mainecenter.org 
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Parents as Teachers 

This outreach program provides parent education to families with young children through home visits as 
well as support for parent involvement in schools. 

Contact: Ellen McGuire at the Maine Parent Federation, (207) 582-2504 

University Sponsored Programs 
University of Maine (Orono) 

The University of Maine offers Master's and Certificate of Advanced Study degrees in literacy as well as 
the opportunity for certification as a literacy specialist. Some literacy courses are also offered through the 
Graduate Outreach Program. 

Contact: Rebecca Libby, (207) 581-2444 or Kay Hyatt, (207) 581-2761 

University of Southern Maine (Gorham) 

The University of Southern Maine's (USM) College of Education and Human Development offers Certifi- 
cate, Master's, and Certificate of Advance Study programs in literacy education. These programs provide 
a thorough understanding of literacy development, process, and instruction and are designed for class- 
room teachers, literacy specialists, and other experienced educators whose primary responsibility is 
helping students to become competent language users. USM also offers Master's and Certificate of 
Advance Study degrees in English as a Second Language (ESL). 

Contact: Admissions and Advising Office, 1-800-800-4USM, ext. 5306 or www.usm.maine.edu 

Center for Early Literacy 

An integral part of the College of Education and Human Development at the University of Maine at 
Orono, the Center for Early Literacy provides research, professional development, teaching materials and 
early intervention strategies to help schools meet the varying reading and writing needs and skills of K-2 
children. It coordinates Reading Recovery program training and services in Maine, the Literacy Collabo- 
rative program, and it publishes the "Little Books for Early Readers" series. 

Contact: Paula Moore, (207)581-2418 
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Maine Writing Project 

The Maine Writing Project is part of the National Writing Project network of teacher leaders. These 
teachers are active in their own schools and at the national level. The purposes of the Maine Writing 
Project include identifying successful teachers and teacher leaders, identifying successful approaches to 
and uses of writing in all subject areas, involving and supporting successful teachers in their own writ- 
ing, and making current research and practices available to teachers. More information and teacher 
nomination forms can be obtained using the contacts below. 

Contact: Jeff Wilhelm, (207) 581-2746 ( jeff wilhelm@umit.maine.edu l or Suzy Kaback, (207) 827-8420 
( suzanne stroble@umit.maine.edu) . 

Maine Center for Adult Learning and Literacy, College of 
Education & Human Development, University of Maine 

The Center for Adult Learning & Literacy (CALL) is the State Literacy Resource Center and staff develop- 
ment service provider for the Maine Adult Education System. The Center provides resources and profes- 
sional development for 126 programs located in more than 200 communities in Maine. CALL also main- 
tains a website at www.ume.maine.edu that contains online copies of The Maine Fertilizer (the newspa- 
per for the Maine Adult Education System) as well as information on other topics such as Family Literacy, 
Research, and Technology. 

Contact: Evelyn Beaulieu at the Maine Center for Adult Learning and Literacy, 5766 Shibles Hall, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, Maine 04469. 

School Partnerships , Alliances and Networks 
Achieve 

Achieve is a statewide organization for Title I educators. This professional organization recognizes the 
need for unity and more involved communication as a way of addressing Title I issues throughout the 
state. Membership enables one to be part of an organization run by its members to improve instructional 
practices for students at-risk in the State of Maine. Any person who receives a portion of their wages 
from Title I monies is eligible for membership. 

Contact: Roz Spear, (207) 626-2483 or Gayla Labreck, (207) 582-2214 
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Western Maine Partnership 

The goal of this partnership is to build school cultures of collective inquiry, action, and learning, through 
such means as: 

• Reflective Practice Groups 

• Leadership Support Groups 

• Teacher Leader Grant Network 

• SEED Grants 

• Consulting Schools 

• On-site Assessment courses 

• Support for new teachers 

• TRIBES training 

• Cross District Groups 

Contact: Margaret Arbuckle, (207) 778-7191 

Southern Maine Partnership 

This partnership seeks to support the development of schools that fulfill the promise of public education 
to ensure all students equitable futures and choices beyond their K-12 schooling through such initiatives 
such as: 

• The Electronic Marketplace 

• Instructional Improvement through Inquiry and Collaboration 

• Critical Friends Groups 

• Learner Centered Accountability 

• Collaborative Inquiry Summer Institutes 

• School Quality Review Network 

Contact: Lynne Miller, (207) 780-5498 
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Rural School Partnership 

The Rural School Partnership strives to provide opportunities for collaborative inquiry among educators 
and to build capacity for educators to implement the Learning Results through: 

• Reflective practice groups 

• Study groups 

• Dine and discuss events 

• Book talks 

• Assessment opportunities 

• Learner Leader grants 

• SEED grants 

• Professional development for administrators 

Casco Bay Alliance 

The Casco Bay Alliance strives to promote teaching, learning, and assessment practices across school 
districts. Goals include aligning the Learning Results with district curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
practices through use of reflective practice groups. 

Contact: Cindy O'Shea, (207) 839-5139 

Central Aroostook Council on Education 

The Central Aroostook Council on Education provides professional development opportunities to educa- 
tors in central Aroostook County in Maine. 

Contact: Rod Doody (207) 768-9410 

Washington County Consortium 

This partnership seeks to provide professional development opportunities to educators in Washington 
County. 

Contact: Nancy Malhorn or Soni Biehl, (207) 255-1219 
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Appendix E 

Professional Resources 
for Early Literacy 

A. Preface, Introduction, Conclusion 

Adams, M.J. (1990). Beginning to read: Thinking & learning about print. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press. 

Allington, R.L., & Cunningham, P.M. (1996). Schools That Work: Where All Children Read and Write. New 
York, NY: HarperCollins. 

Allington, R.L., & Walmsley, S.A. (Eds.). (1995). No Quick Fix: Rethinking Literacy Programs in America's 
Elementary Schools. New York, NY: Teachers College Press. 

Applebee, A.N., & Langer, J.A. (1983). Instructional scaffolding: Reading and writing as natural activi- 
ties. Language Arts, 60(2), 168-175. 

Bissex, G.L. (1980). CNYS AT WRK: A child learns to write and read. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press. 

Bossert, S.T. 1985. "Effective Elementary Schools." Reading for Excellence. Ed. R.M.J. Kyle. Washington, 
DC: US Government Printing Office. 

Caine, R.N., & Caine, G. (1991). Making Connections: Teaching and The Human Brain. Alexandria, VA: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Cambourne, B., (1988). The Whole Story: Natural Learning and the Acquisition of Literacy in the Classroom. 
Auckland, NZ: Ashton Scholastic. 

Cazden, C.B. (1988). Classroom Discourse: The Language of Teaching and Learning. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann. 

Charney, Ruth. (1991). Teaching children to care: Management in the responsive classroom. Northeast 
Foundation for Children. 

Clay, M.M. (1991). Becoming Literate: The Construction of Inner Control. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Cochrane, O., Cochrane, D., Scalena, S., & Buchanan, E. (1984). Reading, Writing and Caring. Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada: Whole Language Consultants (Distributed by R.C. Owen). 

Halliday, M.A.K. (1975). Learning How to Mean: Exploration in the Development of Language. London, UK: 
Edward Arnold. 

Heath, S.B. (1983). Ways with Words: Language, Life and Work in Communities and Classrooms. Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press. 
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Holdaway, D. (1979). The Foundations of Literacy. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

International Reading Association & National Council of Teachers of English. (1996). Standards for the 
English Language Arts. Newark, DE: International Reading Association & Urbana, IL: National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

Morrow, L.M.-(1997). Literacy Development in the Early Years: Helping children read and write (3 rd ed.). Bos- 
ton, MA: Allyn & Bacon. 

Mosenthal, P. & P.D. Pearson (Eds.), Handbook of Reading Research, volume 2. White Plains, NY: Longman. 

New Zealand Ministry of Education. Reading for Life: The Learner as a Reader. Katonah, NY: Richard C. 
Owen. 

Piaget, J., & Inhelder, B. (1969). The Psychology of the Child. New York, NY: BasicBooks. 

Rosenblatt, L.M. (1978). The Reader, the Text, and the Poem: The transactional theory of literary work. 
Carbondale, IL: Southern University of Illinois Press. 

Routman, R. (1996). Literacy at the Crossroads: Crucial Talk about Reading, Writing, and Other Teaching 
Dilemmas. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Smith, F. (1971). Understanding Reading. New York, NY: CBS College. 

Snow, C., Burns, M., & Griffin, R, Eds. (1998). Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children. National 
Academy Press: Washington, D.C. 

Snow, C. and Adams, M. (1998). Starting Out Right: A Guide to Promoting Children's Reading Success. 
Washington, DC: National Academy Press. 

Taylor, D. (1993). From the Child's Point of View. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Vygotsky, L.S. (1978). Mind in Society: The Development of Higher Psychological Processes. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press. 

Weaver, C. (1994). Reading Process and Practice: From Socio-psycholinguistics to Whole Language (2 nd ed.). 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Wells, C.G. (1986). The Meaning Makers: Children learning language and using language to learn. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann. 

Wood, D. (1988). How Children Think and Learn: The Social Contexts of Cognitive Development. Cambridge, 
MA: Basil Blackwell. 

Zemelman, Daniels, & Hyde (1998). Best Practice: New Standards for Teaching and Learning in America's 
Schools, 2 nd Edition. Heinemann: Portsmouth, NH. 
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Professional Learning is Shared, Ongoing, and 
Supported in a Number of Ways 



DeFord, D.E., Lyons, C.A., & Pinnell, G.S. (Eds.). (1991). Bridges to Literacy: Learning from Reading Recov- 
ery.. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Louis, K.S., Marks, H.M., & Kruse, S. (1996). Teachers' professional community in restructuring schools. 
American Educational Research Journal, 33, 757-798. 

Peterson, P.L., McCarthy, S.J., & Elmore, R.F. (1996). Learning from school restructuring. American Educa- 
tional Research Journal, 33, 119-153. 

Weaver, C., Gillmeister-Krause, L., & Vento-Zogby, G. (1996). Creating Support for Effective Literacy Educa- 
tion: Workshop Materials and Handouts. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Whitmore, K. & Goodman, Y. (Eds.). (1996). Whole Language Voices in Teacher Education. York, ME: 
Stenhouse Publishers. 




Student Performance Data are Used 
to Improve Student Achievement 



Beaver, J. (1998). Developmental Reading Assessment Pkg. Reading, MA: Celebration Press. 

Clay, M. (1972). Sand. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Clay, M. (1979). Stones. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Clay, M. (1993). An Observation Survey of Early Literacy Achievement. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. (OS) 

Goodman, K.S. (1965). A Linguistic Study of Cues and Miscues in Reading. Elementary English, 42(6), 639- 
643. 

Goodman, Y.M., Watson, D.J., & Burke, C.L. (1987). Reading Miscue Inventory: Alternative Procedures. 
Katonah, NY: R.C. Owen. 

Hill, B., Ruptic, C., & Norwick, L. (1998). Classroom Based Assessment. Christopher Gordon:Norwood, 

MA. 

Johnston, P. (1997). Knowing Literacy: Constructive Literacy Assessment. Heinemann: Portsmouth, NH. 

Leslie, Lauren and Caldwell, JoAnne. Qualitative Reading Inventory - II Harper Collins College Publishers, 
New York, NY, 1995. 

New Standards Committee. (1999). Reading and Writing Grade by Grade: Primary Literacy Standards for 
Kindergarten through Third Grade. New Standards: University of Pittsburgh. 

Rhodes, L.K. (1993). Literacy Assessment: A Handbook of Instruments. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Secor, V. & Lylis, K. Developmental Guide to Early Literacy (Virginia Secor works in the Newport school 
district) 
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3 School Staff Work Together to Find 
Solutions to Instructional Issues 

Chandler, Kelly & the Mapleton Teacher-Research Group. Spelling Inquiry: How One Elementary School 
Caught the Mnemonic Plague Stenhouse Publishers, York, ME, 1999. 

Fullen, M.G., M.B. Miles, and G. Taylor. 1981. Organization Development in Schools: The State of the Art. 
Washington, DC: US Department of Education. OERI, NIE. 

House, E.R. 1981. "Three Perspectives on Innovation." in Improving Schools: Using What We Know. Ed. 
Rolfe Lehning and Michael Kane. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications. 

Power, B.M. & Hubbard, R.S. (1999). Living the Questions: A Guide for Teacher-Researchers. York, ME: 
Stenhouse. 

Senge, P. 1990. The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the Learning Organization. New York, Currency 
Doubleday. 

4 Effective Leadership is Present, Though it Can 
Come From People in Different Roles 

Patty, D., Maschoff, J., & Ransom, P. (1996). The Reading Resource Handbook for School Leaders. Norwood, 
MA: Christopher Gordon Publishers. 

5 Parents and Community are Engaged 
in Multiple Ways 

Allen, J., Michalove, B., & Shockley, B. (1993). Engaging Children: Community and Chaos in the Lives of 
Young Literacy Learners. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Baker, L., Scher, D., & Mackler, K. (1997). Home & family influences on motivations for reading. Educa- 
tional Psychologist, 32, 69-82. 

Cullinan, B. (1992). Read to Me: Raising Kids Who Love to Read. New York, NY: Scholastic. 

Neuman, S.B. (1996). "Children engaging in storybook reading: The influence of access to print re- 
sources, opportunity, & parental interaction." Early Childhood Research Quarterly, 11, 495-513. 

Taylor, D. (1983). Family Literacy: Young Children Learning to Read and Write. Exeter, NH: Hienemann. 

Taylor, D., & Dorsey-Gaines, C. (1988). Growing Up Literate. Learning from Inner-city Families. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann. 

Taylor, D., & Strickland, D.S. (1986). Family Storybook Reading. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 
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6 Various Resources are Used to 
Respond to Students Needs 

Atwell, N. (1987). In the Middle: Writing, Reading and Learning with Adolescents. Upper Montclair, NJ: 
Boynton/ Cook. 

Bear, D., Invernizzi, M., Templeton, S., Johnston, F. (1996). Words Their Way: Word Study for Phonics, 
Vocabulary, and Spelling Instruction. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Merrill, an imprint of Prentice Hall. 

Brown, H., & Cambourne, B. (1990). Read and Retell: A Strategy for the Whole-language Natural Learning 
Classroom. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Chambers, A. (1996). Tell Me: Children, Reading, and Talk. York, ME: Stenhouse. 

Chambers, A. (1996). The Reading Environment. York, ME: Stenhouse. 

Cullinan, B.E. (Ed.). (1987). Children's Literature in the Reading Program. Newark, DE: International Read- 
ing Association. 

Cunningham, PM. (1995). Phonics They Use: Words for Reading and Writing (2 nd ed.). New York, NY: 
HarperCollins. 

Dorn, L., French, C., Jones, T. (1998). Apprenticeship in Literacy: Transitions across Reading and Writing. 
York, ME: Stenhouse. 

Dupree, H. and Iversen, S. (1994). Early Literacy in the Classroom. Bothell, WA: The Wright Group. 
Edmonds, R.R. 1979. "Some Schools Work and More Can." Social Policy 9:32. 

Eeds, M., & Wells, D. (1989). "Grand conversations: An exploration of meaning construction in literature 
tudy groups." Research in the Teaching of English, 23(1), 4-29. 

Fountas, I. C. and Pinnell, G. S. (1996). Guided Reading: Good First Teaching for All Children. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann. 

Fountas, I. C. and Pinnell, G. S. (1996). Interactive Writing: How Language & Literacy Come Together, K-2. 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Fountas, I. C. and Pinnell, G.S. (1998). Word Matters: Teaching Phonics and Spelling in the Reading Writing 
Classroom. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Harste, J.C., Woodward, V.A., & Burke, C.L. (1984). Language Stories and Literacy Lessons. Portsmouth, 

NH: Heinemann. 

Heath, S.B., Mangiola, L., Schecter, S.R., & Hull, G.A. (Eds.). (1991). Children of Promise: Literate Activity in 
Linguistically and Culturally Diverse Classrooms. Washington, DC: National Education Association. 

Hiebert, E.H., Colt, J.M., Catto, S.L., & Gury, E.C. (1992). Reading & Writing of First-grade Students in a 
Restructured Chapter I program. American Educational Research Journal, 29, 545-572. 

International Reading Association. (1997, January). The Role of Phonics in Reading Instruction [A position 
statement of the International Reading Association]. Newark, DE: Author. 
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Keene, E. & Zimmerman, S. (1997). Mosaic of Thought: Teaching Comprehension in a Reader's Workshop. 
Heinemann: Portsmouth, NH. 

Lehr, S. (Ed.). (1995). Battling dragons: Issues and controversy in children's literature . (3 rd ed.). Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon. 

Mooney, Margaret. (1990). Reading To, With, and By Children. Katonah, NY: Richard C. Owen. 

Morrison, I. (1994). Getting It Together. Bothell, WA: The Wright Group. 

Morrison, I. (1994). Keeping It Together. Bothell, WA: The Wright Group. 

Moustafa, M. (1997). Beyond Traditional Phonics: Research Discoveries and Reading Instruction. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann. 

O'Donnell, M.P, & Wood, M. (1999) 2 nd Edition. Becoming a Reader: A Developmental Approach to Reading 
Instruction. Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon. 

Palincsar, A.S., & Brown, A.L. (1984). " Reciprocal Teaching of Comprehension-fostering and Comprehension- 
monitoring Activities." Cognition and Instruction, 1, 117-175. 

Paris, S.G., Lipson, M.Y., & Wixon, K.K. (1983). Becoming a Strategic Reader. Contemporary Educational 
Psychology. 8(3), 293-316. 

Peterson, R. & Eds, M. (1990). Grand Conversations: Literature Groups in Action. New York, NY: Scholastic. 

Plourde, L. & Knowles, P. (1998). Celebration of Maine Children's Books. Orono, ME: University of Maine 
Press. 

Power, B.M. & Hubbard, R.S. (1996). Language Development: A Reader for Teachers, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Raphael, T.E., & McMahon, S.I. (1994). Book Club: An Alternative Framework for Reading Instruction. The 
Reading Teacher, 48(2), 102-116. 

Rhodes, L. (1979). J.C. Harste & R.F. Carey (Eds.), New Perspectives on Comprehension. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University, School of Education. 

Rhodes, L.K., & Dudley-Marling, C. (1996). Readers and Writers with a Difference: A holistic Approach to 
Teaching Struggling Readers and Writers (2 nd ed.). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Routman, R. (1991). Invitations: Changing as Teachers and Learners K-12. Heinemann: Portsmouth, NH. 

Sulzby, E. (1985). Children's Emergent Reading of Favorite Storybooks: A Developmental Study. Reading Re- 
search Quarterly, 2(4), 458-481. 

Tharp, R.G. & Gallimore. (1998). Rousing Minds to Life. United Kingdom: Cambridge University Press. 

Wilde, S. (1992). You Kan Red This! Spelling and Punctuation for Whole Language Classrooms, K-6. Ports- 
mouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Wilde, S. (1997). What's a Schwa Sound Anyway? A Holistic Guide to Phonetics, Phonics, and Spelling. Ports- 
mouth, NH: Heinemann. 
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Wilhelm, J.D. (1997). " You Gotta BE the Book": Teaching Engaged and Reflective Reading with Adolescents. 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

Children's Texts Highly Recommended for 
Guided Reading Instruction 

University of Maine (1995, 1996). Little Books for Early Readers, Set 1, Set 2, Set 3, Set 4. 

Rigby (1996). PM Starters One & PM Starters Two. 

Rigby (1996). PM Story Books — Red, Yellow, Blue, & Green Levels and non-fiction. 
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Literacy Related Web Sites 



www.ed.gov/americareads (America Reads document) 

www.nea.org / readingmatters / home / index.html (Tips for raising successful readers) 
www.studentnet.edu ,au / firststeps (Early literacy materials) 

www.ed.gov/pubs/CompactforReading/ (Home/School compact to promote reading growth) 

www.ed.gov/pubs / startearlv ( Start Early, Finish Strong report) 

www.ed.gov/ pubs / parents /hvc.html (Help Your Child Learn reports) 

www.ed.gov /pubs /ideasatwork / index.html (Ideas for promoting reading) 

www.ciera.org (Center for Early Reading Achievement) 

http://knowledgeloom.org (Source for best practices, research, and theory; includes case studies) 

www.sedl.org (literacy assessment database) 

www.elm.maine.edu (Electronic Marketplace) 

www.reading.org (International Reading Association) 

www.mainereading.org (Maine Reading Association) 

www.ncte.org (National Council of Teachers of English) 

www.ed / gov / free (Free education resources from the U.S. Dept, of Education) 
www.nas.edu (Literacy research sponsored by the National Academies) 
www.naeyc.org (National Association for Education of Young Children) 
www.connectforkids.org (Parent & child related learning resources) 

www.ed.gov/pubs/ReadWithMe (Guide for student volunteers starting Early Literacy Programs) 
www.etr-associates.org/NSRC/ (On the Road to Reading) 
www.rif.org (Reading is Fundamental) 
www.scholastic.com (Scholastic Book Company) 

http://sccac.lacoe.edu/priorities/reading.html (Reading Success Network) 
www.jstart.org (Jump Start, engages young people in community service related to literacy) 
www.pbs.org/kids/rtl (Public Broadcasting System) 
www.patnc.org (Parents as Teachers Network) 
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www.ait.net (Agency for Instructional Technology) 
www.Edpro.com (Literacy related video training programs) 
www.Rigby.com (Rigby Book Company) 
www.ALA.org (American Library Association) 
www.cbcbooks.org (Children's Book Council) 

www.geocities.com/ athens / 3777 / ring.html (Children's Literature Ring) 
www.home.earthlink.net (children's literacy links) 
www.acs.ucalgarv (Children's Literature Web Guide) 

http:/ / www ume.maine.edu/ -cofed /research/ call/ (Center for Adult Learning & Literacy) 
www.lab.brown.edu/voices (Voices from the Field, an online periodical for teachers) 
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Appendix G 

Calibrated Text-Reading Benchmarks 
for Title 1 A Students (K-4) 

April 2000 



Prepared by the Benchmark Work Group 
° Roz Spear, Augusta 

° Pat Kordalski, Zoanne Paradis, Pam Ouimette and Li Gowell, Auburn 
® Sandy Ervin and Lee Worcester, Bangor 
° Carole Godomsky, MSAD 36 
° Chris Haiss and Virginia Secor, MSAD 48 
0 Gayla LaBreck , Union 51 

° Jean Pillsbury and Debra Lewis Hogate, MSAD 54 
® Gael Romei, Union 102 

® Lucie Boucher and Rosemary Bamford, University of Maine 
6 Patrick O'Shea, LeeAnne Larsen, Dennis Kunces 

and Susan Wishkoski, Maine Department of Education 
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Background: 

Over the last six months, the Benchmark Work Group has calibrated performance benchmarks for com- 
monly used measures of students' text-reading skills including Basal Readers, Reading Recovery Levels, 
Reading Inventories, Guided Reading Levels, Developmental Reading Assessment Levels, the Develop- 
mental Guide to Early Literacy and the O'Donnell-Wood. Their recommendations for Title 1A student 
performance on these measures are based upon recommended performance for all primary students. 

How to Read the Text-reading Benchmark Chart: 

Guides and assessments, such as Reading Inventories (ARI, IRI) and the Developmental Reading Assess- 
ment Tool (DRA), are listed across the top of the form. Grade levels are listed from top to bottom. To see 
the expected text reading levels for a single assessment or measure, find the measure and read the chart 
from top to bottom. To see a calibration of all assessments/ measures at a particular grade level, find the 
grade level and read the chart from left to right. 

Expected mid-year performance (January) is found in the top triangle and expected spring performance is 
found in the bottom triangle. In instances where there is no benchmark for a measure, the triangle is left 
blank. 

How to Use the Chart: 

This chart is not a cookbook. It was developed to provide guidance and technical assistance to teachers, 
schools and districts. Districts that have established performance benchmarks may wish to review them 
in light of this document. Other districts may wish to adopt them as the first step of establishing their 
local assessment system. These are just some of a continuum of measures that districts might select to 
assess and document students' literacy. 

This chart may be used to: 

• calibrate performance levels between some commonly used measures throughout the state; 

• begin to align early reading results with the Learning Results; 

• use local results to examine student outcomes at the classroom, school and district level. Think 
of your results as meeting the standard if students reach the level articulated; partially meeting the 
standard if student performance falls below the levels articulated or exceeds the standard if stu- 
dents move beyond the articulated performance levels; 

• use local assessment results to report student progress as part of the Adequate Yearly Progress 
measure. Schools and districts that adopt these benchmarks will be able to include local results 
as part of the Adequate Yearly Progress measure. 

For more information, call Susan Wishkoski at 287-5306. You may E-Mail her at 
susan. wishkoski@state.me.us. 

wpdocs/ susan/How to Read the Chart.doc 
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